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STREET SUIT. 
FPUIS stylish suit for the first cool days of win- 
ter is of striped camel’s-hair of golden brown 
shades, trimmed with a bias band of silk of the 
same shade and with caroubier red braid, with 
woolen fringe of caroubier-color in a trellised pat- 


tern edged with balls. The 
skirt has no flounces, but a 
trimming of silk, braid, and 
fringe. The long princesse 
polonaise is buttoned down the 
entire front, has a Marguerite 
back, and is draped differently 
on the sides, the right side 
having a revers of silk, braid, 
and buttons. The trimming 
also outlines a yoke on the 
shoulders. The bonnet is felt, 
the color of the dress, trimmed 
with red berries, plumes, and 
loops of silk. 





“DRESDEN SHEPHERD. 
ESSES” AND THEIR 
NEIGHBORS. 


LEARNED authority, in 

speaking of German man- 
ufactories of porcelain, says, 
wisely: “To revoncile order 
and to give facts is difficult... 
To take for base of classifica- 
tion the date or geographical 
position of the German manu- 
factories would be to plunge 
into a chaos in which the in- 
quirer would infallibly lose 
himself.” 

The same writer expresses 
his opinion that it is best 
to begin at the invention of 
kaolinic pottery. Kaolin is 
the clay used in the manufac- 
ture of porcelain, and was 
found both in France and Ger- 
many by accidental means. In 
Saxony, in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, Bitt- 
cher, an alchemist, engaged in 
his investigations, roused the 
jealous interest of Augustus I., 
Elector of Saxony, who insist- 
ed on his being established 
under his direct supervision. 
During the labors of the al- 
chemist a sort of red pottery 
was made, which so charmed 
Augustus that he commanded 
Bottcher to turn his attention 
to the manufacture of porece- 
lain, for which, however, the 
needed clay was long sought 
in vain. As uswal, accident 
revealed it. Bittcher’s valet 
having made use of a cu- 
rious hair-powder, his master 
inquired into its origin, and 
discovered in this the needed 
kaolin. This occurred in 1709 ; 
Augustus immediately took 
possession of the bed of kao- 
lin, and the manufacture was 
conducted at Meissen in the 
strictest seclusion. The work- 
men, known as “arcanists,” 
were watched with the vigil- 
ance which encircles prisoners 
of state, and it must, after all, 
have been dreary work even in 
the cause of art and science. 
Bottcher labored successfully, 
but died at an early age in 
1719, and was succeeded by 
Horoldt. Kandler and Lin- 
derer were later artists, and 
in 1765 Acier brought from 
Sevres a fresh impulse and 
French designs. By this time 
the fame of Dresden porcelain 
was established and. world- 
wide, 

Varions periods may be de. 





termined by designs as well as marks. Bott- 
cher’s earliest work was in the Chinese style, by 
command of the arbitrary Augustus. From the 
discovery of the hard paste the marks were the 
monogram A.R., signifying Avgustus Rex. This 


in gold, sometimes accompanied byacrown. H6- 
roldt also painted from Chinese designs. Kandler 
introduced wreaths and figures in relief (1731), 


ing of birds, insects, and flowers. 








mark on Dresden china is quite common, but in The first works made for sale had some alle- | fective. 
| the early days the special royal work was marked | gorical sign, such as the rod of Aisculapius. The | to 1814). 
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| crossed swords now so often seen on Dresder 
| china were introduced in 1712, and during al 
| this time the designs were chiefly Oriental. A 
and Linderer was famous for his delicate paint- | bar across the swords signifies perfect and for 
| sale. One or two above or below signify de- 
| Stars denote the Marcolini period (1774 
| Initials also accompany the swords, 


B.T.I. or M.P.M. Mareolini’s 
period presents some __ fine 
specimens, but some authori- 
ties consider his work a de- 
cadence from that immediately 
preceding it. Of this, howev- 
er, collectors can only judge 
by comparison and often indi- 
vidual taste. Recently some 
exquisite Marcolini plates were 
sold in New York, delicate in 
coloring and design as any 
Sevres work, and comparing 
very favorably with fhe vases 
of Linderer sold at the same 
time. Some beautiful designs 
upon gold camaieu were also 
exhibited, rivaling the work of 
Sevres in brilliancy and finish. 
Nothing can exceed the deli- 
cacy of the Dresden work. No 
other German manufactory has 
gone beyond it, but Berlin and 
Vienna display specimens that 
are justly rivals. 

The fame of Dresden-ware 
naturally produced a jealous 
anxiety in neighboring states 
to rival the manufacture of 
Meissen, but so carefully were 
the arcanists guarded that the 
discovery of their secret seem- 
ed hopeless. Du Blaquier, or 
Du Paquier, a Dutchman, de- 
termined upon intrigue, and, 
visiting Dresden, made the ac- 
quaintance of one Stengel, an 
arcanist of some celebrity 
He began by inveigling honest 
Stengel into billiard and gam- 
bling rooms, where he gener- 
ously won his favor by allow- 
ing him to win large sums of 
money. Gradually Stengel’s 
friendship and confidence were 
obtained, and then Du Paquier 
made his proposition. He was 
to run away from Meissen, and 
teach his secret and knowl- 
edge of the art of porcelain 
and enamel to Vienna. In 
return a house, carriage, and 
horses, and a thousand thalers 
yearly, were to be given him. 
To all of this Stengel agreed, 
and in company with half a 
dozen others established the 
factory at Vienna. They were, 
however, not very successful, 
and at the end of the second 
year Stengel deserted them, 
having kept his secret to him 
self, and leaving them with 
the merest conjectural knowl- 
edge of his art. Du Paquier, 
however, labored on with the 
zeal of the true artist and sci- 
entist, and at last obtained 
sufficient skill from experi- 
ment to proceed with the man- 
ufacture. Debt unfortunatel: 
overtook him, and Maria. The- 
resa purchased the right of 
the works, assuming their pat- 
ronage. 

The earliest Vienna work is 
marked with a W., but some 
Berlin work, supposed to be of 
a later date, has the same 
mark. Later, the Austrian 


shield was used as a mark. 
Many artists and workmen dis- 
tinguished themselves in this 
factory, but toward the close 
of the century it was put up 
at auction, having become too 
much impoverished to pro- 





ceed. No one appearing as a purchaser, new 
efforts were made toward elevating the school of 
art, and the fresh impulse produced happy results. 
A brilliant period followed, so that the work be- 
tween 1784 and 1803 is considered the most val- 
uable. The rarest and finest specimens ere those 
of decorations in gold, burnished in relief upon 
dead gold, and of black, invented by Leithner. 
There are some Vienna imitations of Wedgwood, 
and one Joseph Nigg rivaled Sévres in his flower- 
painting. 

After passing through various phases, the fac- 
tory was given up in 1856, and its collection, li- 
braries, ete., deposited in the Austrian Museum, 

The paste of the early work has a faint tinge 
of brown, but later it became pure white, and the 
colors used were extremely brilliant. 

It is a difficult matter to trace the Berlin manu- 
facture to its original source ; even consulting va- 
ried and learned authorities fails to exactly es- 
tablish the earliest date, but the first name or as- 
sociation of importance is Wegeley, who, in 1751, 
made some attempts. Frederick the Great car- 
ried off from Meissen workmen and products, and 
Berlin became one of the first’ manufactories of 
Germany. The mark of Wegeley was a W., form- 
ed more like the crossed swords of Saxony. Later, 
the sceptre was used as a mark, and owing to 
imitations the letters K.P.M. were used at the 
royal factory with the sceptre, or a red globe and 
cross with the initials, which stand for Adnigliche 
Preussiche Manufactur, The work is very fine, 
the reliefs especially well executed, the paste a 
clear white, and the colors well glazed. 

Minor factories of more or less importance 
have been established throughout Germany, 
Switzerland, and Denmark, but marks are easily 
determined ; that of Weesp, in Holland, bearing 
some resemblance to a Dresden mark, but the 
general mark of Weesp is a W. The porcelain 
of the Hague is very fine, and marked with a 
stork. Zurich marks area Z.; Nyon, a fish ; Co- 
penhagen (manufacturing some beautiful work), 
three undulating lines. In this connection we 
might mention Russia, which established a fac- 
tory in the last century, and bears close resem- 
blance in its work to French manufacture. The 
mark of St. Petersburg is the cipher of the sov- 
ereign. Under Catherine, the mark looks more 
of an E. with two strokes through the centre. 
Nicholas I. has the crown above the cipher. 

Jacquemart speaks of work he saw at Mos- 
cow which rivaled Stvres in delicacy and work- 
manship. 

In the study of any collection of ceramics some 
general knowledge is absolutely necessary to ap- 
preciate the work. The history of the difticul- 
ties attending the progress of the art, the back- 
ground of patience, zeal, genius, and industry, all 
add to our enjoyment, as well as the appreciation 
of the wonderful results presented to-day; and 
the glamour of romance which still lingers over 
the story of the arcanist or Italian or French 
workman invests our specimens with a certain 
picturesque interest they lose to the ignorant ; 
but it is difficult in a brief survey to establish 
more than general rules whereby the various 
work may be determined. Some decided Meissen 
specimens have marks that puzzle even learned 
connoisseurs. Occasionally so close a resemblance 
will be found to exist between Dresden and Sevres 
work that very accurate knowledge is needed to 
make the necessary distinction. 

Collectors have much to guard against, imita- 
tions being so cleverly produced, but in these 
days of bric-d-brac-ism some technical knowledge 
is agreeable in the most casual of amateurs, and 
the modern “ dressoir” manufactured from some 
Eastlakean design can be ornamented with a few 
specimens of the ceramic art, which gain a new 
interest and beauty when their colors, design, 
and workmanship speak to us of the “gray and 
scarlet” city of mediwval Italy, of the dainty 
picturesqueness of a French régime, the secret 
workings of the Saxon arcanist, or the homely 
as well as luxurious period which “ Bow” and 
Wedgwood typify. 
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(CG The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for November 25 contains a splendid 
double-page engraving, entitled 

“A WILD INDIAN SHOW,” 
and other interesting and attractive features. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued gra- 
tuitously with the Number of WARPER’S WEEKLY 
Sor December 2. 





Va A Cut Paper Pattern of a handsome and 
comfortable Lady's Ulster, and a Wardrobe for 
Boy from four to nine Years old, consisting of 
Ulster, Pleated Frock, Shirt Waist, Vest, and 

‘nee Pantaloons, will be published with our next 
Number. 





SIGNS AND OMENS. 


ET none of us boast ourselves as free 
from the servitude of superstition so 
long as we nourish our pet signs and sacri- 
fice to our favorite omens. How many of 
us dare to begin a piece of work on Friday, 
lest we never finish it? How many of us 
refuse to cut our nails on Sunday, lest mis- 
fortune follow us all the week? Indeed, 
superstition has made quite a point in the 
matter of finger-nails, and instructs us that 
the maiden who abbreviates them upon Sat- 
urday will see her true love on the morrow. 














There are those of us who even yet believe 
in the evil-eye, and hear their death-warrant 
in the baying of a dog or the crash of a mir- 
ror—who would almost starve sooner than 
sit the thirteenth at table. In the creed of 
these it is an evil omen to count the stars— 
you will certainly die before you have fin- 
ished. To see the moon over your left shoul- 
der presages ill luck, though one ought to 
feel fortunate at seeing it at all hazards; to 
receive or to bestow the gift of a pointed or 
sharp instrument argues certain destruction 
of friendship between the two; to pick up 
a pin with the point toward you is of such 
import that one had better want a pin for- 
ever than to secure it at this cost. So little 
have most of us outgrown the belief that 
coming events cast their shadows before, 
that for a harmless bird to enter our dwell- 
ing is prognostic of some dire event. There 
is probably not one of us who, upon spilling 
the salt, will not seek to appease the gods 
by throwing a pinch over the shoulder-— 
unless we especially hanker after a quarrel. 
If our scissors stick in the floor upon fall- 
ing, we straightway expect a stranger; if a 
hostess, through inadvertence, sends us two 
spoons to our cup of bohea, we anticipate a 
present. Who of us would put on the mourn- 
ing bonnet of another without a shudder of 
apprehension? And do we not learn that 
to sing before breakfast is a most dangerous 
error? perhaps because there are malarias 
abroad in the morning air, with which it is 
not wise to fill one’s lungs while the stom- 
ach isempty. Does not the verse tell us, 
“Sing in the street, 
Disappointment you'll meet?” 

It may be because singing thus denotes 
great elation of spirits, which is invariably 
followed by corresponding depression; while 
the prophesy that “those who sing in the 
morning will ery before night” belongs to 
the same family, and is derived probably 
from the same natural causes. 


‘**A maid shall not marry on a Wednesday, 
A maid shall not marry in the month of May,” 


we are told, though one would be inclined to 
think that Wednesday, after the washing 
and ironing were put away, would be a most 
opportune season for a wedding. 


‘Marry in Lent, and you'll live to repent,” 


inherits its assurance from a more ancient 
superstition, which predicted misfortune to 
those who married during the feast of St. 
JosePH. And does it not tend to prove the 
degree of bondage in which even the Chris- 
tian world was held, when the churches for- 
bade marriages at that season, as the feast 
fell in Lent ? 
“Change your name and not your letter, 

You'll change for the worse, and not the better,” 


is a saying, however, that the most supersti- 
tious is brave enough to defy at Cupid’s bid- 
ding. Who of us has not known a mother 
to persist in carrying her new-born child 
into the attic before taking him down to 
the parlor, in order that he may be sure to 
rise in the world? or one to whom the rock- 
ing of an empty cradle would give a chill 
of foreboding? Who has not known the 
nurse to shake her head over the weighing of 
the baby? And have we not fallen in with 
some rheumatic old fellow who tells us that 
the horse-chestnut in his pocket “has been 
better’n all your doctors’ stuff,” though its 
curative powers may not be visible in the 
distorted limbs of the believer? 

In the beginning, doubtless, most of these 
superstitions had a natural and reasonable 
origin, though they have become so corrupt- 
ed by time and overlaid by prejudice that we 
can see nothing but nonsensein them. Why 
should it be lucky to put on a garment in- 
side out, unless the trouble it occasions 
teaches us particularity and painstaking ? 
If we break two articles, why must we per- 
force break a third, unless it is that a care- 
less habit grows upon one? and why must 
we buy something in order to break the 
spell of slippery fingers, unless it is to teach 
a lesson in profit and loss? Why do dead 
men’s shoes never wear long? or is it only 
another version of “light come, light go,” 
and confirmation of the fact that we only 
value what we secure with effort? Does 
not the admonition never to count your fish 
when fishing, or you will catch no more, 
merely signify that it is unwise to rest on 
one’s laurels and let opportunity slip by? 
that there is a tide in the affairs of men, as 
well as of fishes? Truth to tell, we should 
be sorry to part with some of our pleasant 
superstitions, which often lend a charm to 
our commonplace experiences, linking them 
with the inscrutable and mysterious. Has 
not the finding of a rusty horseshoe bright- 
ened the dull day for us? 


“How it touches our quick heart 
When Fate, by omens, takes our part!” 


when we discover a four-leaved clover, for 
instance, and 


“Carry in our hearts for days 
Peace that hallows rudest ways.” 
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N those sad old times 
which borrow so 
inuch romance from the 
inisty veil of time be- 
tween us, the furniture, 
as we have seen, was, 
after all, but scanty. It 
was not easy then, as 
now, to replace an old 
furnishing, says M. VI- 
OLLET-LE-Dwuc. “Tt was 
necessary to have the 
wood sculptured, which took long; then to 
address one’s self to the coffer-maker, to the 
lock-smith; to buy stuffs in the city—and 
often the chateau was far off—to address 
one’s self to the silk merchant, to the nail- 
maker, to the fringe-maker, the canvas-mak- 
er, the tapestry-maker, the carder. All that 
took time, care, much money—and money 
the feudal lords living on their demesnes 
wanted most, the greater part of the dues 
being paid in stock and service. Until the 
end of the fifteenth century the interior 
service of the chateau was done by forced 
labor. The difficulties were no less when 
it was thought best to transport to the resi- 
dence of the castellan furnitures made at a 
distance. It was necessary then to claim 
the service of the vavasors, or of the vil- 
lages and hamlets. Such a canton had a 
chariot dragged by several pairs of oxen ; 
such a village or such a vavasor had only 
a horse and a car, or a beast of burden. The 
expense, the difficulty of obtaining credit, 
the embarrassment of having to do with all 
sorts of furnishers, made one take care of the 
old furniture, and replace or augment it only 
on solemn occasions.” 

Besides the seat, the bed, the table, the 
dresser, and their variations, there were, of 
course, many minor articles that contributed 
to the general make-up of rooms in the Mid- 
dle Ages and afterward, to some of which 
we have had occasion to refer, which came 
slowly, one by one, after long intervals of 
want made their requirement felt. Among 
these were the screens, braziers, sconces, 
chimney furniture, lecturns, scriptionales, 
and the like. The screen, insignificant as it 
is now, although still valued to a certain ex- 
tent as an aid to beautiful ensemble, filled 
an absolute need in the old days. It was 
vitally important to all comfort, all beauty 
was lavished upon it, and down to the time 
of the division of the great hall into several 
rooms it retained its supremacy, and even 
later, indeed. Its first form may have been 
in that of a hanging curtain of skins or of 
rudely dressed leather; its latter estate was 
splendid enough to make its poor beginnings 
forgotten; the cloths of the East, the tapes- 
tries of Flanders, were stretched upon it, and 
the handiwork of the ladies in kings’ pal- 
aces. In those immense rooms of the early 
periods the draughts were great and perpet- 


ual; chimneys, after their introduction, were | 


made of such size that the air was always 
moving toward the vent, and the screens 
were a necessary of life. Screens called 
portiéres were hung across the doors, and 
often took the place of doors; above them 
were lambrequins boxed in so as to exclude 


the lesser draught that would find entrance | 


at the top above the curtain and its rod, 
and beyond all that there was frequently a 
sort of drum built around the doorway, with 
ceiling and sides and a draped opening. But 
besides such fixtures there were the light 
movable ones whose frames were made of 
bronze, of brass filigree, and of wonderful 
carved work, and at an earlier period there 
were simpler ones woven of osier, and mount- 
ed on feet before the huge fire where the 
whole trunks of trees were burning—the 
fire that our ancestors so keenly appreciated. 
Sometimes these fire-screens were draperies 
suspended from the front of the chimney- 
piece that had a great open bay projecting 
round the chimney and over the hearth, and 
under which one could sit and warm one’s 
feet without scorching the face. “Under 
the manteau” was an old phrase standing 
for confidential matters, and many a con- 
spiracy was hatched and many a family 
compact sealed beneath the great chimney 
hood where a score could sit. The movable 
screens were single sheets stretched on a 
frame and standing on feet, or they were 
folding leaves, the valves more or less in 


Minor ArrIctes. 












I. 


number; and we have them so to-day. On 
these the gigantic figures of the arras were 
to be seen, or, in the embroidery of court 'a- 
dies’ fingers, the king and his mistress loo.- 
ed history unblushingly in the face. A. 
beautiful ones as any were of Eastern me*.- 
ufacture—teak frames carved in involutions 
of dragons’ tails and vast liliaceous and rose 
forms, inclosing segments of creamy silk on 
which are wrought peacocks with their 
spread tails, with wonderful brilliancy of 
color; cranes, flowers, fans, or the great 
folding leaves of Japanese work, where on 
the stout silk leaf after leaf is adorned with 
purple and crimson and azure in those mar- 
velously simple yet effective designs where 
so few strokes of outline do such telling 
work. One of the seventeenth century dia- 
rists speaks of those in his own time which 
he saw when on a visit to a great house in 
his neighborhood, describing a room with a 
“ cabinet of all elegancies, especially Indian; 
in the hall are contrivances of Japan screens 
instead of wainscot, and there is an excel- 
lent pendule clock inclosed in the curious 
flower-work of Mr. GIBBON in the middle of 
the vestibule. The landscapes of the screens 
represent the manner of living and courtesy 
of the Chinese.” 

An earlier piece of furniture, though, than 
the screen, perhaps the very earliest of all, 
at any rate in the usage of the Dark Ages, 
was the chest. Rude enough at first, al- 
though holding all the valuables, these 
chests afterward were elaborated with great 
care— were covered with carved figures, 
apostles in their shrines and warriors in 
their stalls; a continual interlacing of leaf 
and bough, with symbolical carvings, much 
like that in the cathedrals in miniature ; the 
man enticed by a lovely female form play- 
ing on a musical instrument, the lower part 
of whose body is that of a harpy ; wild beasts 
and birds picking at the flesh of another, 
and representing conscience and sins; while 
other carvings would be merely convention- 
al representations of leafy forms. The Ve- 
netian coffers were famous for their beauty 
and exquisite grace; others were vast bulky 
repositories, like the English “standards,” 
sufficient, indeed, to be the hiding-place of 
half a dozen Ginevras. These were used in 
England to hold the great arras and leather 
hangings when the family, having exhaust- 
ed the fat of the land in one grant, moved 
with all their possessions to another. They 
constituted the chief furniture of the Ital- 
ians, and were made with exhaustless rich- 
ness. Many of them were supported on feet, 
and upheld figures sculptured from the wood 
of the frame-work at all the angles. They 
also were ornamented with carving repre- 
senting the story of various legends in the 
panels, and carried a great deal of gilding 
on the carving. Sometimes for certain vast 
rooms these chests were in sets. We fre- 
quently read of bridal coffers. These, com- 
monly, were huge affairs, and held small 
drawers, chests within chests, and countless 
odd places for the disposal of the customary 
paraphernalia of the occasion. Our imme- 
diate ancestors were almost invariably pro- 
vided with these chests, which, so late as 
the settlement of this country, had not gone 
out of use. They were elevated on short 
supports answering for feet and legs, adorn- 
ed with some very simple carving and turn- 
ing, usually with a series of rude plinths 
and pilasters in wood of another color, the 
chest being itself of birch or of unstained 
oak, the date frequently cut in the front, 
and on lifting the lid a little till was seen. 
Gradually these chests, somewhat cumber- 
some as they were, were superseded by other 
articles, and abandoned to base uses, hold- 
ing the tools, or given up to the corn in the 
barn or the meal in the store-room. But 
now every body who has had an ancestor is 
on the look-out for that ancestor’s old chest, 
to be furbished up and made presentable. 
There is nothing more fashionable to stand 
in the hall to receive shawls and hats and 
driving gloves, and, like an ancestral por- 
trait, if it can not be found genuine, it is 
manufactured, and found to answer its pur- 
pose nearly as well. 

There are many conveniences for the li- 
brary that date back to very early days, 
strange as it may seem; but the manuscripts 
of that period were very jealously guarded, 
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after their worth, or that of their originals, 
had once been recognized. Before the art 
of printing, a hundred volumes, so called, 
of these manuscripts were a luxury enjoyed 
only by prelates and sovereigns. Twenty 
volumes were a goodly number for the learn- 
ed, and there was made of them the most 
that could be made. Inclosed in precious 
covers, frequently of golden plates enriched 
with gems, or of intricately carved ivory, 
they were kept under lock in private re- 
ceptacles; when less rich, bound in vellum 
or in boards, they were fastened in their 
places by long chains, and one might read 
them, but could not take them away. For 
the use of the scholar there was a lecturn 
disposed so as to hold the book and to keep it 
open. In the churches these lecturns were 
often a mere rest laid upon the back of a 
bird with outspread wings, most commonly 
the eagle, because it was considered that 
his flight, being the highest, symbolized a 
loftier ascent for the sacred song. In pri- 
vate use the lecturn had many shapes, py- 
ramidal or circular, with a little ledge at the 
rim, around an upright support, sometimes 
with compartments beneath for books not 
in instant use. This is to-day a convenient 
form for the student, as the book he studies 
is held in place on top, and the other books 
to which he may constantly have need to 
refer, but with which he does not wish to 
lumber his table, are just at hand around 
the foot. Sometimes the lecturn is merely 
a double tablet sloping in both directions 
and meeting at the top above its pedestal. 
Ribbons frequently hold the book open, be- 
ing laid flatly across the leaf, and having 
weights attached to the end swinging over 
on the other side. There are yet others of 
many sides, carrying a book on each, that 
wheel about; there are some made with a 
rack, which is hinged, having a little three- 
lobed hook to alter at will the inclination 
of the tablet; and there are others, yet sim- 
pler, to stand upon the table or desk, with 
a swinging shelf to be advanced or pushed 
away at need; while the remainder are, in- 
deed, much richer, made of wrought metal 
covered with costly stuff and elaborately or- 
namented. Besides these there were scrip- 
tionales—a sort of half desk to place on the 
table or bench where one wrote, or upon 
one’s knee, with the inkhorn, a veritable 
ram’s horn, suspended beside it. One of 
these lecturns, made of brass, with lions’ 
feet on the supports, was taken from the 
lake at Newstead Abbey, and on being sent 
to a clock-maker for repairs, there were 
found, in a secret receptacle made by the 
hollows of the brass rods, the parchments, 
pardons, grants, maps, and other documents, 
which probably had been thrust there, and 
then thrown into the pond for future recov- 
ery, at the breaking up of the monasteries. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FULL DRESS TOILETTES. 


\ ITH the approach of cold weather the gay 

season returns, and full dress toilettes are 
in constant requisition. The latest importations 
from Paris show combinations of two colors in 
each dress, and from two to four different mate- 
rials are employed. Satin is used by the best 
French modistes not as a conspicuous part of the 
dress, but as an important accessory for bright- 
ening by its lustre the dull-finished silks, bro- 
cades, and gauzes. Sometimes the whole trained 
skirt is made of satin, but this is almost conceal- 
ed by the over dress. One elegant dinner dress 
has a trained skirt of olive brown satin with a 
cluster of box-pleating on the edge. Over this is 
a tablier made of two scarfs of til/eu/—greenish 
cream -color—broeaded silk, edged with fringe. 
The basque is partly tilleul and partly brown 
satin, and the sleeves are of brown with tilleul 
ruffles at the elbow. Other brocaded over dress- 
es are trimmed with chenille leaves exquisitely 
shaded in natural tints, and this passementerie is 
edged with chenille fringe. 

The new Chambéry gauzes are either striped 
with velvet in inch-wide stripes, or else they have 
narrower stripes of contrasting color in piqué pat- 
terns of raised tiny figures. Lemon and straw col- 
ors seem most popular in these transparent stuffs, 
as the pale cream tints are not so effective as in 
thicker silks. They are made up over silk the 
color of the ground, and are trimmed with knife- 
pleatings, gathered ruffles, and frills of silk pink- 
ed on the edges. The knife-pleatings are pressed 
flatly, and are more effective when cut the length 
of the gauze parallel with the selvedge. The 
bias gathered ruffles are turned up on the right 
side, hemmed with blind stitches, and then edged 
with the pinked silk. One lemon-colored silk 
dress has an over dress and sleeves of lemon 
gauze with piqué stripes of cardinal red, another 
is straw-color with blue, and a third is pale blue 
with pale pink. The over-skirts dre merely deep- 
ly wrinkled aprons drawn back closely, draped 
higher on one side than the other, and meeting 
the trimming of the train, which is many rows of 
knife-pleating alternately of silk and of gauze, 
with pinked frills between. The corsage is a 
Louis Quatorze basque cut long and square be- 
hind, quite short on the hips, and pointed in 
front. The neck is square, and has a plastron 
of silk, tulle, gauze, or lace. The back of the 


basque has the two middle forms made of silk 
like the lower skirt, and these forms should be 
The 


cut to taper very much at the waist line. 








side bodies, of which there are usually two on 
each side, should be covered with the gauze. The 
sleeves are entirely gauze, made plain to the el- 
bow, and if the arm is handsome enough to dis- 
pense with the frills that shade it so convenient- 
ly, a kind of cuff is made in irregular shape and 
‘urned back from the elbow. Few flowers are 
used on such dresses, though a corsage bouquet is 
usually put in the lower corner of the square neck 
on the left-hand side. These gauze dresses are 
mostly worn by young ladies who can not afford 
the rich brocades and velvets worn by matrons, 
and to whom simpler styles are more appropri- 
ate; hence there is much French lace and Italian 
Valenciennes seen on those that are imported 
for débutantes. Thus Valenciennes insertion is 
placed in two rows down the back of the basque, 
and outlines the square of the neck, while frills 
of lace to match are made to alternate with pink- 
ed silk frills for trimming the skirt and over 
dress. Very long looped bows of gros grain rib- 
bon of the two colors of the dress are placed at 
the back of the neck, in front of the basque, on 
each elbow, and on the sides and back of the 
over-skirt. 

Bride-maids’ dresses are now being made of 
tulle trimmed with floss-embroidered tabliers and 
flounces, or else tulle pleatings alternating with 
pinked ruffles of white silk. The corsage is a 
basque, with low square neck and long square 
back, either laced or buttoned. The garniture 
of flowers gives character to such dresses, and 
consists of two draperies for the apron, a long 
trailing spray for one side, a corsage bouquet, 
and a coiffure cluster. The draperies for the 
front are placed diagonally; the upper one is 
much shorter than the lower; a bunch of ribbon 
loops of the colors of the garland is placed at the 
end of the shorter garland, while the spray for the 
side draperies is at the end of the longer vine. 
Nearly all these garlands have a fringe of droop- 
ing flowers falling below the vine. For the six 
bride-maids at a large wedding six tulle dresses 
were furnished. For the three brunettes the gar- 
lands were mixed flowers, principally red gerani- 
ums and bright yellow buttercups, with a fringe 
of drooping white flowers; while for the three 
blondes were Pompadour combinations of pale 
pink roses with blue myosotis, and green and 
white sprays forming fringe. Very pretty sets 
of pink and white flowers are formed of pink car- 
nations and white lilacs. 

The fringes most used on silk evening dresses 
are those that are tied in the edge of the gar- 
ment, instead of being made with a heading and 
sewed on. They are merely bunches of sewing 
silk passed through the hem of the over dress 
and tied in a close knot. The effect is very soft 
and pretty, and if the silk is good, these are most 
durable fringes. Before buying fringes it is al- 
ways well to try the strength of one or two of 
the threads, as imported fringes are often made 
of very poor silk. Fly fringes with fluffy tassels 
of silk tied in rows on each strand of the fringe 
are also light and effective for evening dresses. 

Elderly ladies who prefer black even for din- 
ner and reception toilettes now have elegant 
dresses of black brocade, with figured lace sleeves 
and satin or velvet skirts. This dowager-like dress 
is ornamented with rich chenille fringes and lace. 
The Louis Quatorze basque of the brocade has a 
square plastron of lace; the transparent lace 
sleeves are figured to match that in the plastron. 
Side trimmings of shirred satin extending from 
the belt to the foot are seen on some of these 
skirts. Others have square aprons, with each 
breadth kept separate, and trimmed on three 
sides with wide passementerie or galloon of che- 
nille. Still others are made in princesse fashion, 
and draped with scarf aprons edged with the 
knotted fringes we have just described. For youn- 
ger ladies these black dresses show glimpses of 
cardinal silk linings edging the square plastron, 
the cuffs, the square apron breadths, and the bows 
on the skirt. 


OPERA JACKETS AND CLOAKS, 


What are called opera jackets are imported by 
modistes to brighten up dark dresses for evening 
wear. They are made of white India cashmere, 
are fitted to the figure, and trimmed with bands 
of India embroidery of many colors done on car- 
dinal cashmere and edged with black lace. On 
the edge of the jacket is a deep fall of Valen- 
ciennes lace, headed by a ruche of black thread 
lace. Gay bows of double-faced ribbons in the 
front show the three predominant colors of the 
needle-work, viz., gold, cardinal, and peacock blue. 

For larger wraps for evening wear are Dolmans 
of white basket cloth, trimmed with white fringe, 
headed by a band of peacocks’ feathers. The 
long circular remains the most popular sortie du 
dal, as it is easily taken off and put on without 
disarranging the toilette beneath it. The novelty 
in these circulars is to put two large box pleats 
in the back, in order to give sufficient fullness 
over the tournure, and then have a round hood 
lined with shirred silk of the contrasting color 
used for the lining. Cream-colored matelassée 
sil circulars of this kind are very elegant with 
cardinal silk linings throughout. Others are of 
white camel’s-hair, with threads of blue and sil- 
ver in shell pattern; these are lined with pale 
blue silk, and have blue shirred hoods. The 
trimming is fringe, with a ruche of crimped tape 
for the heading. Long close cloaks reaching to 
the foot, and, instead of sleeves, Dolman wings, 
are among the new importations for dressy car- 
riage wraps. They are made of gray or of drab 
cloth, trimmed with velvet and fringe, or else of 
rich black repped or matelassée silk. The Man- 
darin mantle is also another novelty. It is made 
usually of black India cashmere, lined all through 
with cardinal red faille, and trimmed with wide 
black galloon, in which are gold threads. This 
Oriental garment has a kind of yoke about the 
shoulders, with the remainder hanging thence in 
straight pleats. Black armure silk is used for 
similar wraps. 





LINGERIE. 

The torchon, or Smyrna lace of linen made by 
hand, is the fashion of the moment for trimming 
under-clothing, and the fashion is to be commend- 
ed, as this linen lace is very durable and appro- 
priate for such purposes. Rows of torchon in- 
sertion are put in the flounces used on trained 
petticoats that are to be worn next trained dress- 
es, and the edge is finished with lace to match. 
Percale drawers are made in Turkish style, and 
the ruffle of narrow muslin has broad torchon 
lace over an inch in width; the lace is really 
stronger than the muslin, and defies the careless- 
ness of laundresses. Twenty-five cents a yard is 
asked for hand-made lace an inch wide. French 
sacque chemises have the sleeves almost entire- 
ly of this insertion and edging, while a row of 
the lace goes around the neck. Some of these 
chemises have narrow velvet ribbon run in the 
lace around the neck. Bed linen and toilette 
sets are being trimmed with this substantial lace 
that our grandmothers prized so highly. Silk 
Smyrna lace is very expensive, and is seen on 
French bonnets of velvet and plush. Dentelle de 
Raguse is a new lace, something like the Bruges 
lace, but in rounder meshes. A scarf of white 
Raguse for the neck is very fashionable, and costs 
$10. Black Spanish and guipure lace scarfs are 
worn in the street, now the winter approaches, 
though white ones have long been more popular. 
The Spanish scarfs cost from $4 50 to $12 50, 
whether black or white; guipure scarfs are from 
$6 to $13. Short scarfs only a yard and a quar- 
ter long are more stylish than the very long ones. 

Japanese embroidery of quaint colors done on 
white or black grenadine is a beautiful novelty 
for neck-ties. There are black scarfs quaintly 
wrought with red and blue flowers, while white 
scarfs have pale blue, pink, and white needle- 
work: price $2 50. Twilled silk neck-ties of 
pale blue have ends of antique white lace in 
which blue threads are wrought, while those of 
pink have pink threads to match: price $1 50. 
The cravat bow of linen edged with lace to but- 
ton on the collar is one of the most popular 
fancies of the season. 

Ladies can make for themselves at little ex- 
pense pretty embroidered collars and cuffs by 
taking inch-wide edging of Swiss muslin, needle- 
worked, and putting very narrow Valenciennes 
on the upper edge and on the ends. Turn over 
the corners in front—they should meet quite 
closely—add a muslin yoke below to make them 
fit on the shoulders, and the English collar is 
finished. The cuffs are of Swiss muslin, and are 
usually added to under-sleeves, 

Pine-apple handkerchiefs are imported in white, 
with cross-bars of blue or red, and the old-fash- 
ioned tape borders; they cost 50 cents each. 
Other sheer handkerchiefs of mixed silk and 
linen have plaid centres of blue or red with 
white and solid borders: price 75 cents. The 
finest sheer linen lawn handkerchiefs have two 
or three lapped edges scalloped, or pointed, or in 
trefoil pattern; these are $3 50 each. Others 
have blue, red, or black stars, dots, or sprigs em- 
broidered on the wide hem, which is hem-stitched 
on one edge and scalloped on the other: price 
$3 50. 

For information received we are indebted to 
Mesdames M. A. Connetty & Barré; Miss Swirt- 
zeR; and Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; and H. W. 
SHaw. 











PERSONAL. 


Mr. Tuomas Burt, M.P. for Morpeth, de- 
scribes himself in Dop’s Parliamentary Compan- 
ion as the son of a coal miner, by REBEcca, the 
daughter of an engine-man, and personally as 
commencing life at an early age by working in 
a coal pit. Mr. ALEXANDER MACDONALD, of 
Stafford, is also a working-man member. 

—The late Bishop Jangs preached his last ser- 
mon, as he preached his first, in New Jersey. In 
Belleville he received his first license to preach, 
and in Maplewood, only a few miles distant, he 
delivered his last sermon, on the 27th of last Au- 
gust. Some of those who heard his last sermon 
heard his first. 

—When Lord DUFFERIN went to a ball at 
Reikiavik, he knew no Icelandic, and so hazard- 
ed to the young ladies some little compliment- 
ary observations in Latin. But he naively adds: 
“T can not say that I found that language lend 
itself readily to the gallantries of the ball-room.” 

—East Granby, Connecticut, has been thrown 
into pleasant agitation at the discovery that E. 
G. has been the birth-place and home of the an- 
cestors of both Presidential candidates. Mr. 
TILDEN is a great-grandson, on his mother’s 
side, of LUKE THRALL, an old resident of the 
town, while Mr. Hayes is a lineal descendant 
of Danret Hayes, one of the early settlers. 

—Mrs. CHAMBERLAIN, wife of the Governor 
of South Carolina, was, prior to her marriage, a 
clerk in the Treasury Department. She was 
Miss INGERSOLL, and a very beautiful girl. Her 
father, who died before the war, was at one time 
District Attorney in Massachusetts. 

—They have a man of the MaTTHEW VASSAR 
sort in Denmark, JACOBSEN by name. He has 
set apart $300,000, one-half of the interest of 
which is to be applied in continuing the chemico- 
physiological laboratory established by him in 
connection with his brewery. The other half is 
intended to promote the study of the natural 
sciences, mathematics, philosophy, history, and 
languages. The foundation is called the ‘* Carls- 
berger Fond,”’ after the name of Mr. JACOBSEN’S 
brewery. 

—This charming personal sketch of JEFFREY 
as a domestic man is by MacauLay. One could 
hardly imagine that the most dreaded of all the 
Edinburgh Reviewers was, in his home life, so 
perfectly simple and delightful: ‘In one thing, 
as far as I observed, JEFFREY is always the same, 
and thatis the warmth of his domestic affections. 
The flow of his kindness is quite inexhaustible. 
Not five minutes pass without some fond ex- 
pression or caressing gesture to his wife or his 
daughter. He has fitted up a study for himself, 


| but he never goes into it; law papers, reviews, 


whatever he has to write, he writes in the draw- 
ing-room or in his wife’s boudoir. When he 
goes to other parts of the country on a retainer, 








he takes them in the carriage with him. I do 
not wonder that he should be a good husband, 
for his wife is avery amiable woman. But I was 
surprised to see a man so keen and sarcastic, so 
much of a scoffer, pouring himself out with such 
simplicity and tenderness in all sorts of affec- 
tionate nonsense. Through our whole journey 
to Perth he kept up a sort of mock quarrel with 
his daughter; attacked her about novel-reading, 
laughed her into a pet, kissed her out of it, and 
laughed her into it again. She and her mother 
—* idolize him, and I do not wonder 
at it. 

—Mr. EDWARD Payson WESTON, who is gener- 
ally known to the pedestrian world by his “‘ walk” 
rather than by his ‘‘ conversation,” gave lately 
in Liverpool a lecture, in which he told how he 
organized himself for a trudge. He said, ** Let 
aman be a man and an honest citizen, and be 
careful of what he eats and drinks, and he is al- 
ways in tramping condition.” His walking boots 
only fitted across the instep, and were three sizes 
larger than the shoes he usually wore when walk- 
ing in the streets. The sole was composed of 
two thicknesses of leather running from the toe 
to the heel. That prevented it from giving, and 
the foot struck the ground flat. The feet were 
bathed in a gallon of water in which was dis- 
solved a cupful of salt. After that, to harden 
them, they were bathed in Irish whiskey; after 
the boots were on, a gill of whiskey was poured 
to the bottom of the feet by a funnel made for 
the purpose. Knitted woolen socks must be 
worn, as they keep the feet from blistering. 
Should any blisters rise on the feet, he imme- 
diately pushed a needle through them; and if it 
was done before the feet were put in salt and 
water, he would see nothing more of the blis- 
ter. He also exhibited a belt, about two inches 
in width, which he said he had worn during 
20,000 miles of walking. It must not be fast- 
ened on too tightly, but so that it would sup- 
port the waist; and in case he became tired with 
walking, he could put his hands behind and rest 
his loins, and injury to the spine would be thus 
avoided. “He had often been asked if he was 
stiff in a morning. He held in his hand a bot- 
tle containing a preparation composed of two 
parts of olive-oil and one part of ammonia; this 
he rubbed into his limbs from the thigh down 
to the ankle. It must be rubbed simply down- 
ward. After that he put on red flannel, which 
prevented stiffness. If this preparation was 
rubbed about the knee-joints, it prevented tak- 
ing cold or having rheumatic pains, 

—That was a neat reply of the late GEorGE 
D. PRENTICE, who declined to discuss in the 
Louisville Journal the question of woman suf- 
frage, on the ground that he had always consid- 
ered woman, from the creation, as a side issue. 

—The general heart of the country may cease 
to pulsate so far as it regards the feelings enter- 
tained by Professor HuxLEy toward America; 
for Mr. MoncureE D. Conway, in a letter from 
London to the Cincinnati Commercial, says: 
“* As for America, the professor’s only regret is 
that his stay there was but seven weeks, instead 
of seven months. Both he and Mrs. HuxLey 
declare themselves especially delighted by the 
glimpses they got of American home and social 
life. One of the most pleasant episodes of their 
visit was two days passed with that charming 
Cambridge company, the Fiskes, LatHrops, 
and others, who form a little picnic colony at 
Petersham in the summer. Nowhere in the 
world had they met with more charming, culti- 
vated people, or persons more cordial. As for 
American science, Professor HUXLEY thinks that 
the same movement and tendency of thought 
are going on there as in England, though Amer- 
ica is some years behind yet. He found the 
American men of science generally full of kind- 
ness. Professor SPENCER F. BAIRD, of the Smith- 
sonian, made the best of guides for his apprecia- 
tion of the marvelous Exhibition in Philadelphia. 
I need not say that he spoke with the utmost 
enthusiasm of Professor Mars, of Yale, for his 
lectures at New York sufficiently attest his 
opinion concerning MarsH and his achievement. 
But Professor HuxLey manifested some misgiv- 
ing whether the Americans really knew what a 
man they have in MarRsH, or recognized that he 
is one of the best-drilled and thoroughly inform- 
ed men of science now living. ‘Indeed,’ said 
Professor HuxLey, ‘I much fear that the Amer- 
icans do not recognize some of their greatest 
men. There are Professor Dana, for instance, 
and Lerpy, of Philadelphia, who, with us over 
here, have long been in the front rank; but I 
read an article in The North American Review—a 
Centennial article on American science—in which 
those men were hardly more than mentioned.’ ’’ 

—That young Mr. Lick, whois contesting the 
old gentleman’s will, is having a lively time with 
the interviewers, who pester him continually 
with all sorts of conundrums. Thus: ‘*Can you 
give me any information regarding your inter- 
views with the trustees, Mr. Lick?” said the re- 
porter, cautiously feeling his way. Mr. Lick 
looked at him sternly, and answered, with asper- 
ity, ‘‘I can not, for I have had no interviews 
with them. My life, since I came to this coast, 
has been a burden to me because I would not be 
interviewed. What do they want me to drive 
out to the Cliff House for, and see the seals? I 
saw them twenty years ago, and I don’t care if I 
never saw a seal again. They want to interview 
me in a carriage when I can’t get out, and if I 
tried to they would drive on and upset me— 
break my neck perhaps,” added Mr. Lick, bit- 
terly, ‘‘and that would be the easiest solution 
of all this difficulty. I have made up my mind 
as to what I intend to do, and all the lawyers 
and pioneers and reporters that ever lived could 
not change my resolve.” ‘Certainly, certainly, 
Mr. Lick; we all give you credit for great firm- 
ness of character. Your father was a very posi- 
tive man, and carried out his convictions to the 
letter. Will you visit the site of the observa- 
tory, Sir?” inquired the reporter, politely. Mr. 
Lick drew a long breath, and glanced ominous- 
ly toward a hickory stick that stood in the cor- 
ner. ‘* Young man,” he said, ‘‘I don’t want to 
give you my opinions of observatories in gen- 
eral, and this one in particular. If I did, you 
might not like to hear them. If I were to tell 
you what I think about telescopes, I do not think 
you would print it in your paper. IfI was to 
talk to you about the Academy of Sciences, and 
you were to hand a literal report of the same into 
your proprietors’ office, I think they would dis- 
charge you; and if I should candidly explain to 
you my convictions regarding yourself, I do not 
think you would remain ten seconds in this 
room.” Regarding this as a gentle hint to re- 
tire, the reporter gracefully withdrew. 





Embroidered Work-Basket, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus basket, which is made of wood and card-board, is 
covered on the outside with plaited straw, and is furnished 
with a lining and soufflets of red satin. The covering and 
handle are finished with rosettes and ruches of red satin 
ribbon. The bottom—which is four inches wide and eight 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerep Work-Basket.—Ciosrp.—[ See 
Pa 


Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 773. ] 


inches and seven-eighths long—the 
sides, and the partition are of wood, 
while the front and back of the basket 
are of card-board, and are each eight 
inches and seven-eighths wide and sev- 
en inches and a quarter high. The 
straw plaiting that covers the front and 
back is ornamented with embroidery, 
for which Fig. 8, page 773, gives the 
design in full size. Having trans- 
ferred the design to the material, work 
the roses with split pink filling silk in 
four shades in dovetailed saiin stitch, 
the pinks with red, and the blossoms 
with white silk in satin and knotted 
stitch, Work the ears with maize 
filling silk in chain stitch and with 
gold thread. For tiie stems sew on 
gold cord with silk of the same color. 
The leaves, stems, and sprays are 
worked in simple and in dovetailed 
satin stitch and in half-polka and 
herring-bone stitch with green and 
brown filling silk in several shades. 
The front and back of the basket are 
joined to the sides by means of souf 
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Fig. 1.—Wispow wita DorsLe Ccrtains anp Swapr. 
For designs see Supplement, Nos, 10, 15, and 16. 
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Fig. 4.—Detait or Winpow-SHabE, Fic. 2. 


Knot- Work. 


each fourteen inches wide and six 
inches high, slope them off on both 
sides, and sew them to the basket, 
observing Fig. 2, which shows the 
basket opened. Line the basket with 
red satin quilted over a thin layer of 
wadding in diamonds and stretched 
on eard-board. Bands of eard-board 
covered with plaited straw and lined 
with carriage leather are fastened on 
the middle of the partition; these 
bands are furnished with a metal 
lock, as shown by Fig. 1. The handle 
of card-board is covered with plaited 
straw, and is trimmed with leaf-like 
ruches of red satin ribbon, which are 
continued along the covering of the 
basket. Rosettes of similar ribbon 
finish the handle at the ends, 


Initials for Handkerchiefs, 
Figs. 1 an 
THESE initials and the surrounding 
arabesques are worked in satin and 
half-polka stitch with white and col- 
ored cotton, 


Windows with Double Cur- 
tains and Shades, Figs. 1-4. 
Tuer window Fig. 1 has inside lace 
curtains and outside curtains of olive 
green plush. The design for the bor- 
der, a section of which is given by 
No. 10, Supplement, is stamped on 
the plush. To work the embroidery 
run on silver cord along the outlines 
with fine white silk, and border the 
squares with silver soutache. Cords 
and tassels of olive green silk and 
threads of silver. Cornice of carved 
wood. The shade of nansook is 
trimmed with squares worked in 
netted guipure, and is finished on the 
bottom with a border in netted gui- 
pure. No. 15, Supplement, gives a 
quartér section of a square. Work 
the foundation in straight netting, 
and darn it in point d’esprit and in 
point de reprise with medium-sized 
thread. The raised leaflets are work- 
ed likewise in. point de reprise. The 
single squares are applied to the 
shade with button-hole stitches. No. 
16, Supplement, gives the design for 
the border, which is worked to corre- 
spond with the squares, and is finished 
with button-hole stitches on the edge. 
The window Fig. 2 has embroidered 
lace curtains and outside curtains of 
brown reps trimmed on the edge with 
a border in cross-stitch embroidery. 
No. 4, Supplement, gives a section of 
the design for this border, which is 
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worked on canvas with zephyr worsted and filling silk in 
the colors given in the description of symbols. The out- 
side curtains are trimmed, besides, with brown woolen fringe 
and with cords and tassels of similar worsted. Cornice of 
carved wood. The shade is made of strips of muslin, gath- 
ered on the sides, and alternating with strips in knot-work. 
The under edge of the shade is trimmed with a border and 
fringe in knot-work. For each strip (see Fig. 3) worked 











Fig. 2.—Emproiwerep Work-BaskeT.—OrreNn.—[See Fig. 1 ; 
and Fig. 3, Page 773. ] 


with fine white cord tie 17 knot- 
ting threads about two yards 
long and laid double on a 
double foundation thread in the 
usual manner, and work as fol- 
lows: Ist round.—On a double 
cord foundation work with each 
of the 34 ends (from left to 
right) 2 button-hole stitch loops 
in succession. 2d  round.— 
With the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
ends (measuring the thread in- 
tervals by the illustration) work 
always 2 button-hole stitch loops 
in succession on the 1st end, + 
with the next end work 5 tat- 
ting knots on the following 2 
ends, and with the 8d following 
end 5 tatting knots on the pre- 
ceding 2 ends, but always in 
working the middle of these 5 
knots fasten the rows of knots 
together, observing the illustra- 
tion, crossing the respective ends 
before continuing the work, and 
repeat three times from +; 





Fig. 2.—In1- TIAL FOR then work with the 33d, 32d, 
Hanp- KERCHIEF. 3ist, and 30th ends always 2 
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2.—Winpow with Dovste Ccrtaiys anp Suape.—[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 
For design see Supplement, No. 4. 
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button-hole stitch loops in 
succession on the 34th end. 
Sd round.—With the 4th, 














3d, 2d, and Ist ends work 








always 2 button-hole stitch 








loops in succession on the 

















5th end; -+ pay no atten- 

















tion to the next and to the 





5th following end, and with 











the 4 ends between these 





(using the middle 2 for the 
foundation and the outer 2 
for knotting ends) work 
8 dk. (double knots), after 
which, in order to form the 
raised dots, fasten the outer 














one of the four ends to the 





beginning of this row of 





knots, drawing the ends 








through at the correspond- 





ing point with a crochet 








needle, and then working 1 
more dk. close to this point ; 











repeat three times from +, 








and then with the 31st, 32d, 
33d, and 34th ends work al- 











ways 2 button-hole stitch 
loops in succession on the 
80th end. Repeat always 
the 2d and 8d rounds until 
the requisite length has 
been obtained, and finish 
the strip with another round 
like the 1st. When the 














ends have been used up, 
new pieces should always 








be joined on by means of 





several stitches. The bor- 
der and fringe on the un- 











der edge of the shade (see 





Fig. 4) are worked as fol- 





lows: Tie 8 knotting cords 





about two yards long and 
laid double on a piece of 





cord which in the course of 

















the work is passed in curves 
through the part of the bor- 
der which is worked cross- 
wise; the beginning of the 
cord serving for a founda- 





tion should lie on the right side of the border. 1st round (working 
from left to right)—With each of the 16 knotting ends work 2 
button-hole stitch loops in succession on the foundation cord, 2d 
round (working from right to left)—Like the preceding round. 3d 
round (beginning at the left side)—-+ With the next end work 3 
tatting knots on the 2d and 3d following ends, and then with the 
3 following end work 3 tatting knots on the preceding 2 ends, and 
repeat once from +; with the last four ends work 7 dk., the Ist 





Fig. 1.—MonoGram ror LInGerir. 


lv, and repeat once from +, paying 
no attention to the last 4 ends. 5th 
round.—+ With the next end work 
3 tatting knots on the following 2 
ends, and then with the 3d following 
end on the preceding 2 ends work 3 
tatting knots. The interval of the 
foundation cord, which forms a scal- 
lop, should be measured by the illus- 


tration; repeat from +. 6th round.- 


—Like the lst round. Repeat always 
the 2d-6th rounds. On each seallop 
of the part worked 
crosswise fasten 6 knot- 
ting ends about sixteen 
inches long and _ laid 
double, observing the 
illustration, and then 
work as follows: Ist 
round.—Always — alter- 
nately with the next on 
the following end and 
with the 4th following 
on the preceding end 
work 3 tatting knots 
each. 2d round.—Al- 
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Fig. 3.—DesicN ror Worg-Basket, Fics. 1 anp 2, Pace 


and 2d, 3d and 4th, and 
Sth and 6th of which are 
separated by 1 double p. 
(picot). 4th round.—-+ 
Pay no attention to the 
Ist and 6th ends, and 
with the middle 4 ends 
work a raised dot like 
that described previous- 
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Fig. 1.—Portro.io witn AppLicatio€® 
Emproiwery.—Oren.—[See Fig. 2. ] 
For design see Supplement, No. 1. 
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TomeTTE TABLE. 
For design see Supplement, No. 14. 
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SoS aU] §6©6ways with the next 4 ends 
Let | = Nh —1\| =—s work 1 dk. 3d round— 


Pay no attention to the 
next 2 ends, * twice alter- 
nately with the next on the 
following and with the 4th 
following on the preceding 
end work 3 tatting knots 
each; then with the last 2 
ends of this and with the 
first 2 ends of the follow- 
ing pattern figure work a 
raised dot, and repeat from 

4th round. — Always 
with the next 4 of the mid- 
dle 8 ends of the next pat- 
tern figure work 1 dk., and 
pay no attention to the re 
maining ends. 5th round. 
—With the middle 4 ends 
of each pattern figure work 
1 dot as before. Tie al 
ways 2 ends together in a 
knot, observing the illus- 
tration, and then cut them 
even. 


Portfolio with Ap- 
plication Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tus portfolio is made 
of yellow morocco, and is 
furnished on the front with 
three open -work metal 
bands underlaid with dark 
blue velvet. No. 1, Supple- 
ment, gives the design for 
the embroidery on the in- 
side of the portfolio in full 
size. Having cut out the 
separate figures of the de- 
sign (the figure of the an- 
gel of flesh-colored silk, 
the wings and letter of 
white silk, the front of the 
—a | portfolio of brown silk, the 
it inside of gray silk, and the 
letters contained in the 
portfolio of white silk), ap- 
ply them on a foundation 
of pale blue faille with half-polka stitches of split filling silk in the 
same color as the design figures. The outlines of the hair, eyes, 
ears, ete., are defined with similar stitches of brown and gray silk, 
and the eyes are worked in satin stitch with white and black 
filling silk. Work the straps of the portfolio and the cords with 
maroon split filling silk in two shades in satin stitch, and overcast 
them with diagonal double stitches of black and white saddler’s 
silk. The tassels are worked to simulate a pen drawing, in half- 
polka stitch with fine maroon silk. 


Toilette Table. 

Tue frame of this toilette 
table is of linden wodd, and 
the top is inlaid with polished 
wood. The cover for the ta- 
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Fig. 2.—MonoGram For LINGERIE. 


ble consists of blue silk and of white 
lace, which is gathered at the top and 
hottom for the under part of the table. 
The borders edging the top of the table 
and the lower part of the drapery are 
worked on white lace with glazed cot- 
ton, and finished on the outer edge with 
button-hole stitching. No. 14, Supple- 
ment, zives the design for the borders. 
The lower border is edged with lace, and 
the upper border with a lace puff, head- 
ed with ruches of blue silk ribbon. 
The lace curtains underlaid with blue 
silk are trimmed with darned lace bor- 
ders and with ruches of blue ribbon. 
In the middle at the top is a bow of 
blue silk ribbon. The 
pincushion is cover- 
ed with blue. silk 
and darned lace, and 
trimmed with ruches 
to match the toilette 
table. The stool is 
likewise covered with 
blue silk and gather- 
ed lace, and trimmed 
with narrow darn- 
ed lace borders and 
ruches of blue silk 
ribbon. The square 
cover on the bolster 
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is worked in lace with glazed cotton. The seam 
made by setting on this cover is concealed by 
blue silk cord, and the corners are finished with 
tassels of blue silk. 


Monograms for Lingerie, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 773. 
THESE monograms are worked with white or 
colored cotton in satin and half-polka stitch. 


Initials for Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 
and 2. 


See illustrations on page 773. 
Tusk initials are worked in satin and half- 
polka stitch with colored and white cotton. 


Crochet Rosettes, Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 773. 

THESE rosettes are worked with crochet cotton, 
No. 80. Work the rosette Fig. 1 on a foundation 
of 7 ch. (chain stitch), closed in a ring with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), as follows: Ist round.—Six times al- 
ternately 5 ch., 2 se. (single crochet) on the foun- 
dation st. (stitch), 2d round.—1 sl. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 8 ch., which count as 
first ste. (short treble crochet), 1 ste. on the 5 ch. 
on the first of which 1 sl. has already been cro- 
cheted, * three times alternately 1 p. (picot), 2 
stc. on the same 5 ch. on the first of which 1 sl. 
has already been crocheted, always working off 
the upper veins of these stc. together, and repeat 
five times from *, but in the last repetition in- 
stead of the last 2 ste. work 1 sl. on the third of 
the 3 ch. counting as first ste. in this round. 

For the rosette Fig. 2 make a foundation of 10 
ch., close these in a ring with 1 sl. and work the 
Ist round.— * 5 ch., 2 se., 1 p. (picot, consisting 
of 5 ch. and 1 se. on the first of these), 2 se. on 
the foundation st., and repeat three times from >. 
2d round.—1 si. on the next st. in the preceding 
round, 3 ch., which count as first ste., 1 ste. on 
the same 5 ch. on the first of which 1 sl. has al- 
ready been crocheted, * six times alternately 4 
ch., 2 ste. on the same 5 ch. on which the preced- 
ing ste. was crocheted, working off the upper 
veins together; then 3 ch., 2 ste. on the next 5 
ch., working off the upper veins together, and re- 
peat three times from *, but in the last repeti- 
tion, instead of the last 2 ste., work 1 sl. on the 
third of the 8 ch. counting as first ste. 





THE FARMER’S LESSON. 
Ir I had told her in the spring 
The old, old story, briefly, 
When sparrow and robin began to sing, 
And the plowing was over, chiefly! 


But haste makes waste, and the story sweet, 
I reasoned, will keep through the sowing, 

Till I drop the corn, and plant the wheat, 
And give them a chance for growing. 


Had I even told the tale in June, 

When the wind through the grass was blowing, 
Instead of thinking it rather too soon, 

And waiting till after the mowing! 


Or had I hinted, out under the stars, 
That I knew a story worth hearing, 

Lingering to put up the pasture bars, 
Nor waited to do the shearing! 

Now the barn is full, and so is the bin, 
But I've grown wise without glory, 
Since love is the crop not gathered in— 
For my neighbor told her the story! 


FROM DREAMS TO WAKING. 


By E. LYNN LINTON. . 


Avutnor or “Tue Atonement or Leam Dvunpas,” 
*Lizziz Lorton oF GreyriaG,” “SowinG THE 
Winn,” ETc. 





CHAPTER XI. 
’ PEACE. 


One day Ernest and Graziella, who had been 
going ill for some time now, came to the worst 
of the bad places through which they had as yet 
journeyed. They had a quarrel which threw all 
the rest into the shade for the wild words spoken, 
and the injustice and insanity of the accusations 
flung broadcast on both sides. It began on the 
old theme—Graziella’s jealousy of Venetia; which 
was not without cause so far as Ernest was con- 
cerned, though entirely baseless on this occasion, 
as on all others, so far as related to Venetia. She 
was too loyal for the one part, and too much out 
of love for the other, to interfere with them in 
any way; but that did not hinder the Creole from 
cherishing her suspicions like certainties, and 
making both her lover and herself miserable in 
consequence. She still maintained in spite of 
every thing that Ernest made love to Venetia— 
which was true; and that Venetia encouraged 
him—which was not true, but which did quite 
as well for a weapon of accusation as if it had 
been. 

From quarreling about Venetia, and that which 
was and that which was not, they drifted into 
general accusations of the manifold sins and wick- 
ednesses which each discerned in the other, and 
the various misdemeanors that characterized the 
dealings of both. Each lost temper, dignity, and 
good-breeding ; and those bitter things were said 
which, when once uttered, are never wholly for- 
gotten—things which people may pretend or even 
wish to forget and forgive, but which at the best 
are like weeds that are buried only skin-deep, to 
come to the surface on the slightest stirring of 
the soil. 

At last said Graziella, flinging herself aside, 

“T hate you, Ernest! 





wretch, and you know it! I have lost all my 
love for you, and I do not believe a word you 
say. I never want to see you again—never !” 

“T should be sorry to go against your wishes, 
Miss Despues,” said Ernest, suddenly calmed into 
formal politeness. He rose from the seat, took 
off his hat, and bowed with the stateliness of a 
Sir Charles Grandison preparing to dance a min- 
uet. “After this I suppose you have nothing 
else to say ?” he continued. 

“Nothing,” said Graziella, defiantly. 

“Then I have the honor to bid you farewell,” 
said Ernest, with another bow more horribly po- 
lite and formal than even the last, as he turned 
away and left the fragments of their little house 
of cards scattered on the ground—scattered so 
that surely they would never be gathered togeth- 
er and made into a habitable mansion again. 

Graziella stood with her back turned toward 
him, not thinking that he would carry out his 
threat of leaving her, not expecting that he would 
accept his dismissal even though she had given 
it. She gave herself credit for more power, and 
believed more entirely in his subjection. When 
she heard the lodge-gates swing to, and knew 
that he had gone, she dashed into the house in 
a tempest of angry despair, and flinging herself 
on the ground at Venetia’s feet, burst into a tor- 
rent of tears. 

“What is it now, Gracie?” asked Venetia, 
with a little sigh of weariness mixed with her 
compassion. She knew very well that, whatever 
the momentary form, the thing would be the 
same as so often before—fighting because of 
shadows, but fighting with real weapons and deal- 
Ing cruel blows though the cause was only shad- 
ows. 

“T have quarreled with Ernest for good and 
all!” sobbed Graziella. ‘Oh, Venny, he has said 
the most awful things to me that you can imag- 
ine! He is a wretch, and I hate him, and hope 
that I shall never see him again.” 

“Tf you think him such a wretch, and are so 
glad to get rid of him, you ought not to ery like 
this,” said Venetia, gravely. ‘“‘ But what has he 
done that you should say you hate him? Has he 
only been in fault, Gracie ?” 

“There, that is just like you, Venetia! You 
go and take his part at once without knowing 
any thing. Of course you do!” cried Graziella, 
her eyes flashing through their tears. ‘I knew 
that you would when I came to you. I have no 
one in the world to take my part—no one. No 
father or mother here, and you don’t care for me 
any more. You only care to defend Ernest.” 

And then she buried her face in Venetia’s lap 
again, and sobbed against the knees of the one 
whom she had just been accusing of unfriendli- 
ness and partiality. 

“Ts that fair, Gracie dear?” asked Venetia’s 
sweet voice, tenderly. ‘Have I ever been any 
thing but a true friend to you through it all? 
You know that I have been your friend, and you 
should not accuse me of taking his part against 
you. It is not true.” 

“Forgive me, dear, good Venny!” cried Gra- 
ziella, softening as suddenly, as inexplicably, as 
she had raged before. She took Venetia’s fair, 
cool hands and laid them on her forehead. “ Feel 
how it is burning,” she said, piteously. ‘Oh, 
Venny, I am so miserable! @I am almost out of 
my mind, and scarcely know what to do or say. 
Only help me, dear, out of this trouble. It is the 
worst I have ever been in, and you are my only 
friend—the only one I have in the world!” weep- 
ing afresh. 

“‘ But what has happened, dear ?” said Venetia. 
“T will help you if I can—you may be sure of 
that; but how can I if I know nothing? Tell 
all, and let me see what I can do.” 

“T have had a frightful quarrel with Ernest, 
and we have separated, and bid each other good- 
by forever,” said Graziella. “I told you!” a lit- 
tle crossly ; ‘and I can tell you no more if I were 
to talk till to-morrow.” 

“ And what do you want now 2” Venetia asked. 
“Do you want to separate from him or to make 
it up?” 

“I want him to make it up,” said Graziella, with 
emphasis. ‘I want him to make an apology. 
He ought, for he said such dreadful things to 
me; you never heard such things, Venny.” 

“And you, Gracie, to him—what? Ah, little 
dear, Cam afraid you had your full share !” 

‘But chen I am the girl, and have the right,” 
said Grazielia, quickly. “That is different.” 

“T don’t quite see that,” said Venetia. ‘“ Being 
the girl does not make wrong right; and if you 
have said what you should not, you are as much 
to blame as he is.” 

“Oh, of course! of course! any thing to screen 
Ernest !” cried Graziella, lifting her head. 

“* Now, Graziella, understand once for all there 
must be an end to this,” said Venetia, with sud- 
den sternness. “If Iam to help you, you must 
have some kind of trust in me. I will do all for 
you that I can; but how can I do any thing if 
you go on thinking that I am unjust to you, and 
care only for Mr. Pierrepoint? You know that 
I did care for him once very much; I can never 
care for any one else, I think, as much as I did 
for him.” Here her voice faltered and her mild 
eyes filled with tears, but more from the remem- 
brance of what she had suffered than from any 
active suffering now. It was regret for what had 
been, not for what was. After a moment she 
was calm and unmoved again. ‘But you know 
in your heart, Gracie,” she went on to say, “that 
never—never once since your engagement have I 
tried to win a single look from him; and that I 
have honestly done my best to kill both my love 
and my disappointment—and that I have suc- 
ceeded.” This last she said with emphasis. 

Her manner, her look, her tone, all sobered and 
overawed the little Creole. It was not often that 
Venetia asserted herself in this way; when she 
did, she produced all the more effect. Graziella 
lowered her eyes, ashamed. ‘Yes, I know all 


’ 


You are a deceitful | that, Venny,” she said, in a rather humble voice; 
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“but, all the same, I am sure that he loves you 
better than me, and that he regrets his choice of 
me instead of you. I am as certain of this as of 
my own existence.” 

“Oh, Gracie, your jealousy will ruin your life!” 
cried Venetia. “Do have some trust. Mr. Pierre- 
point does not love me; he does love you; and I 
do not love him any longer. What more can you 
want? You knew every thing when you accept- 
ed him—all there was to know, that is, which 
was not much. Why can not you be content ? 
Life is impossible with such constant jealousy 
and suspicions.” 

Graziella looked up. 

“Well, I will trust you,” she said, with what 
was to her fiery, narrow, selfish little soul a burst 
of generous magnanimity. ‘Only bring him to 
his senses, Venny, and make him apologize.” 

“ And if this quarrel is got over, will you prom- 
ise to try and keep peace ?” cried Venetia. “You 
might be so happy together, you two—made for 
each other as you are—if only you would leave 
off this dreadful quarreling. I can not under- 
stand it, Gracie. It would simply kill me; I 
could not bear it for a day.” 

“T will try to be good,” said Graziella. “If I 
get over chis, I promise you I will not quarrel 
any more. Only make us friends again; but 
make him apologize.” 

“You promise, Gracie?” 

“Yes, I promise.” 

“ Faithfully ?” 

“ Faithfully.” 

“That’s my own darling little queen once 
more !” cried Venetia, kissing her tenderly with a 
burst of her old enthusiasm. ‘“ All will come 
right in the end, dear, if you will but keep your 
word. And now trust me; I will do what I can 
for you, darling; and you will be good and wise, 
and leave off all jealousies and suspicions, will 
you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Graziella, “I will.” 

And at the moment she really meant what she 
said. 

On which Venetia sat down and wrote a pret- 
ty little note to Ernest, saying that she and Gra- 
ziella would be at the old mill to-morrow morn- 
ing, and that they would be so glad if he would 
go too, as both (underlined) wanted to speak to 
him. He was to be sure and not say no, as this 
was the first time that she, Venetia, had asked a 
favor of him, and she would be dreadfully hurt 
if he refused. 

When Ernest got the note he read it over three 
times. 

“What a lovely handwriting!” he said to him- 
self, examining every letter critically ; ‘just like 
herself all through!’ He kissed the paper light- 


ly. ‘“* What a fool I have been!” he said, half 
aloud. “I threw away the gold for — what ? 


Something that is certainly not gold.” 

So Nemesis was working at last. 
dom long idle. 

It was an awkward meeting the next day, when 
the tryst was kept in the wood by the old mill; 
and the place which had once been poor Vene- 
tia’s temple of happiness and hope was trans- 
ferred to the service of repairing the damage 
done to the loves of Ernest and Graziella. But 
Venetia had chosen this place purposely, as the 
most complete assurance possible to her to give 
to both—to him, that she had shut him out of 
her heart finally and forever; to her, that she 
had not preserved even so much romance as 
makes a woman care to keep the memory of her 
dream sacred. All the same, it was awkward to 
her as to him; and she colored, and could not 
meet his eyes quite as frankly as she wished. 


She is sel- 


Graziella, whose good resolutions were never | 


of long continuance, was a little sulky to begin 
with; and Venetia’s blush and somewhat con- 
scious face set the jealous blood in a flame, that 
did not look much like peace to come; and Er- 
nest, who was recognizing more and more clear- 
ly his mistake, and whose vagrant fancy had 
flown back again to the calmness of the moon- 
light in preference to the fervent heat of the 
tropics, was not ashamed to confess to himself 
that to meet Venetia once more by the old mill 
was rather the inducement of the day than a 
reconciliation with Graziella; nor was he afraid 
to recognize in his deepest self that this recon- 
ciliation would be of no avail, and that his dream 
too was over. Whereby it came about that his 
eyes looked lovingly at Venetia and coldly at 
Graziella, and that the accent—that unmistaka- 
ble accent—of truth was in his voice for the for- 
mer, and not for the latter, when he greeted both 
and expressed his pleasure at seeing them. 

After a few halting, hesitating phrases, every 
one playing at pretense—even Venetia, soul of 
truth as she was, unable to speak straight to the 
point, and feeling a revulsion against her former 
idol for his disloyalty to the one whom he had 
chosen to supplant her such as she had never 
felt before, indignant with him, humiliated in 
herself, sorry for Graziella, but, girl-like, feeling 
also the tremendous sacredness of an engage- 
ment, and that now they were engaged they must 
make the best of it—taking Graziella’s hand in 
hers, she said, 

“Now, Gracie dear, I am going to leave you 
for a little while. You will remember all that 
you have promised me, will you not, little dear? 
You might be so happy if you chose.” 

“If Miss Despues would but be guided by you, 
Miss Greville,” said Ernest, with the tenderest 
accent, the most respectful air. 

“Her own good sense and good heart will 
guide her better than I can,” returned Venetia, 
coldly, and with a look of reproach. 

“Mr. Pierrepoint does not think so!” cried Gra- 
ziella, spitefully. 

Venetia held up her hand. 

“Now, Gracie,” she said, affectionately, but 
gravely too, “your promise, remember! Mr. 
Pierrepoint means nothing but what every one 
says of a cool-headed by-stander. So do not make 
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small things into great ones; and good-by, dar- | 





ling, till I see you again; which will be in about 
an hour’s time.” 

She kissed her, and by an effort looked at Er- 
nest, then turned and left them, walking quickly 
down the path that led deeper into the wood. 
For an instant Ernest stood balanced to follow 
her—his heart, or that thing in him which did 
duty for a heart, given back to her again; then 
he remembered his position and its obligations ; 
but Graziella had read him, and the reconciliation 
that was to be began by her saying, in a mocking 
tone of voice, 

“Well, Mr. Pierrepoint, why do you not run 
after her ?” : 

Walking rapidly along the path, Venetia came 
down to the part of the river which was crossed 
by the little wooden bridge that formed one of 
the most picturesque points in the wood. Stand- 
ing on the bridge was a man fishing; and Vene- 
tia felt a sudden inrush of peace, and the senti- 
ment of protection against even herself, as a 
second glance showed her that it was Harold 
Camperdown at his old sport. 

How strangely like, and yet unlike, were the 
circumstances of this autumn day with those of 
the early summer, when he had come upon the 
three sketching the old mill, and had given Vene- 
tia the hidden warning, the concealed counsel, 
which then she had rejected as false in fact and 
cruel in spirit! What a dream it all seemed now ! 
What a queer, unsubstantial bit of glamour! 
Much as she had suffered, she felt glad now that 
it was all over, and that the truth being what it 
was, she had learned it before too late. She had 
never felt so keenly the worthlessness of Ernest's 
character as she did to-day. Even the special 
quality of his beauty had lost its charm for her ; 
and the light figure, with the pale face, poetic 
eyes, long dark hair, and make-up generally of a 
gentleman-like artist, all at once became factitious 
and unbeautiful when compared with the rougher, 
stronger manliness of the fisherman on the bridge 
turning his kind, brave face to where she stood 
among the trees, and smiling with unaffected 
gladness as he saw her. 

He drew in his line, left the bridge, and came 
up to her. 

“ How is this ?” he said, shaking hands with 
her kindly. ‘Alone? Where is your compan- 
ion ?” . 

“T left her at the mill with Mr. Pierrepoint,” 
said Venetia. “They had their own affairs to 
settle, so I came away.” 

“Their own affairs seem very often unsettled,” 
said Harold, with a quick look into herface. “I 
have seldom seen a love affair so eminently un- 
satisfactory. They never seem to be in accord, 
and of the two I do not know which to pity most, 
though I can not say that I respect either.” 

“T am so sorry for them!” sighed Venetia. 
“Tt makes me absolutely miserable to see all 
their wretchedness, and to know that it is self- 
made, and might be avoided if they would.” 

* And you would undo the engagement if you 
could, I suppose ?” Harold asked, looking down 
and speaking with a manifest effort to appear 
unconcerned. 

“Oh no!” cried Venetia. “Undo it? No! 
They will come all right after a time. It is only 
that they do not always understand each other. 
And then they are both impatient.” 

“And both give cause of impatience? 
Harold. 

“Too much,” she answered, with her tender 
frankness ; adding again, “ but it will come right 
after a time,” as the charm by which all difficul- 
ties were to be smoothed away. 

“You know my opinion of him,” said Harold ; 
“T need not repeat it.” 

“Yes, I know it;” said Venetia, nervously. 

“ And you think me wrong ?” 

Again he looked into her face, searching it. 
There were some things of which he would be 
glad to be assured to-day; some things of which 
he had made up his mind to be assured before 
long, and the present seemed to him the manifest 
moment. 

“ You think me wrong ?” he repeated. 

“T think you—” she hesitated. 

“ Hard, perhaps ?” 

“A Tittle.” 

“ Unjust ?” 

“No, not exactly unjust ; but—do not be angry 
with me, Colonel Camperdown—a little unmer- 
ciful.” 

“Does such a man deserve mercy 2” he said, 
with bitterness. 

“We all do,” she answered, tenderly. “ Which 
of us is faultless 7” 

“You, if any one!” he cried, with a strange 
expression on his face—the look of a man who 
dare not show what he feels. 

Venetia shrank back and turned pale. 

“Please do not flatter me,” she said. ‘“ That 
is not like you, Colonel Camperdown, and I have 
had enough flattery to last my life.” 

“You are right,” he answered, gravely. “I 
suppose, being a woman, you have your faults 


” 


said 


” 


| like any one else; but what I mean is, that I do 


not know them.” 

“That is because you do not know me,” said 
Venetia, simply. - 

Again that odd look crossed his face. 

“ You must let me know as much of you as I 
can, see as much of you as is possible, before I go 
back to India,” he said, playing with his line and 
not looking at Venetia. 

“ But you are not going yet 
iously. 

“ Oh, six months soon pass; and I have only a 
six months’ leave,” he said. 

“T thought it was for two years ?” cried Vene- 
tia, in a tone of disappointment. 

“No; for certain reasons I have taken only 
six months. Would you have liked it to have 


9” 


she asked, anx- 


been two years 2” he asked, very quietly, as if he 
had asked her would she have liked a red ribbon 
instead of a blue. 

“Indeed, yes,” Venetia said, frankly, thrown off 
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her guard. ‘“ We shall all miss you dreadfully 
when you go. I do not know what we shall do 
without you.” 

“Do you mean that, Miss Greville—really mean 
it?” he said, speaking in a moved voice. 

“That we shall all miss you ?—yes,” she an- 
swered. 

He took both her hands in his, and drew her 
gently to him. 

“That you will miss me ?” he said, with mean- 


ng. 

She looked at him quite frankly and innocent- 
ly; then her eyes dropped to the ground, she 
blushed vividly and trembled, but she did not 
speak. 

“Ts it so hard a thing to say?” he half whis- 
pered. “Or do you want to spare my pride and 
my love? Let me know my fate at once. I can 
not bear this suspense. Venetia, tell me, is there 
a future for me? Have you any feeling in your 
heart that may grow up into an enduring and life- 
long love? Do you think you shall ever care for 
me enough to wish me to be always with you ? 
Tell me, dear, frankly, faithfully, tenderly, as you 
say all things.” 

““T do care for you very much, Colonel Cam- 
perdown,” said Venetia, in a low voice. 

“How much?” holding her hands, while she 
turned away her drooping face, shy, ashamed, 
embarrassed, but how happy! ‘“ How much ?” he 
repeated, in almost a whisper. 

_ “Perhaps as much as you would wish,” said 
Verietia, also in a whisper, her blushing face 
drooping lower. 

“God bless you, my darling! God bless you for 
that dear word! And you will stay with me al- 
ways, my darling? You will be my wife—my 
loved, my cherished wife ?” 

“Do you care to make your wife of a girl who 
has been so silly as I have been?” she answered, 
her eyes filling with tears. ‘And after you tried 
to save me too!” 

“ As if that were any thing now that it is all 
over!” he said. ‘“ Why, my darling, that was only 
a dream—a girl’s fancy—a child’s romance. That 
was not what our love will be. Ours is real; 
this was a mere play. Now that it has gone, and 
all your sorrow has passed and left me only the 
joy, I can well afford to laugh at it. No; that 
was not the truth, and this is. Js this the truth, 
Venetia ?” 

“Yes,” said Venetia, timidly. 

“ Now I am repaid for all,” lie said. He took 
her in his arms and kissed her sweet face with 
as much reverence as love, while she felt as if 
she had indeed come out of a dream and was 
now, for the first time, fully awake to the truth 
and joy of life. 

It was with a strange feeling of pain that Ve- 
netia foreed herself to remember tliose other act- 
ors in the drama that was drawing now to an 
end. How terrible those quarrels seemed to her, 
happy and strong in the consciousness of a love 
that was real!—a love that was as free from af- 
fectation as exaggeration, from self-deception as 
from chance of jealousy or likelihood of change. 
And yet how sorry she was for both Graziella 
and Ernest that they had missed their way so 
fearfully, and brought so much trouble on their 
own heads! For herself, how glad for all that 
she had missed and all that she had gained! And 
yet again, how ardently she wished that she had 
never seen Ernest Pierrepoint—that she could 
have taken to Harold a heart that had never been 
touched by any other man—a fancy absolutely 
undisturbed by false shadows or deceiving im- 
ages. But as that could not be, she was only 
conscious of deep thankfulness that she had been 
spared from the one for such glad acceptance of 
the other, and that she had passed through even 
the fire for the peace waiting for her on the oth- 
er side. Yes, it was indeed all the difference be- 
tween fancy and fact, imagination and reality, 
dreams and waking; and she said all this as she 
stood beside her lover, and bade him good-by, 
turning to encounter once more the ghosts of for- 
mer follies and the realities of present pains. 

“And you are happy?” he asked, as he held 
her hands in his and searched her face, at all 
times the mirror of her mind, and which was now 
as full of such calm delight as one might fancy 
would be on an angel’s when there comes up to 
heaven the soul of the beloved left for some time 
on the earth. 

“ Happy ?—yes,” she said. “No one could be 
more so. I have found more than I ever expected 
to find—more than I had any right to expect; 
and it seems to me now that I can never know a 
day’s sorrow again.” 

“ You never shall, so far as I can shield you, my 
darling!’ he said, tenderly. “What you have 
given to me I will preserve with my life, and as 
my life; and never through me shall you regret 
the precious words you have said to-day.” 

She looked into his eyes, her own as tender as 
his; then, with an indescribable expression of 
something that was more devotion than submis- 
sion, she bent her head and raised his hand to her 
lips; and Harold was wise enough to accept her 
little act of womanly homage as it was meant, 
and not to spoil the sweet sentiment that it con- 
veyed by a nineteenth-century gallantry—which 
would have been out of place. 

When Venetia met her luckless friends at the 
old mill, a glance at their faces and attitudes told 
her that no good had come of their attempt at 
reconciliation. Graziella was the step in advance, 
flushed, feverish, on moral stilts; Ernest was the 
step behind, pale, concentrated, viciously polite, 
because irreconcilably estranged. They had quar- 
reled the whole time about Venetia, whom Gra- 
ziella accused her lover of trying to win back, 
and who herself, she said, was willing to be won. 
Ernest, whom the former of these two accusations 
touched nearly enough, and who only hoped that 
the latter was true, defended himself hotly, all 
the more so because of that thread of truth which 
gave the thing its real meaning; and the result 
of each word from her and reply from him had 











been to pour acid on to wounds and heap fuel on 
to fire. It was not to be wondered at, then, that 
the whole thing came to an end now and forever ; 
and that when they met, to Venetia, serene, for- 
tified, blessed by her own experience, they were 
like people who had found the highest treasure 
of life and had willfully flung it into the mire. 

“Tt is all over, Venny,” said Graziella, defiant- 
ly, when Venetia joined them. ‘We have had 
our last talk, and nothing can ever reconcile us 
again. I hope never to see Mr. Pierrepoint after 
to-day, and I am very sorry that I ever saw him 
at all.” 

Venetia looked from one to the other. 

“Oh, what a pity that you can not agree,” she 
said, “and when you love each other so much!” 

“Oh no, we don’t,” said Graziella, still defiant. 
“Tt was all a mistake, Venny. Mr. Pierrepoint 
loves you, not me, and I know now that I never 
cared for him. I was dazzled, and I wanted to 
see if I could win him from you; but I was never 
really in love with him. I thought I was not at 
the time, and I know it now.” 

“Graziella !’ cried Venetia, inexpressibly 
shocked. 

“Well, you like the truth, Venny, and now you 
have it,” said the pretty little person, audacious- 
ly. “So I shall go away to-morrow to my guard- 
ian, and write over to papa and tell him he need 
not give himself any trouble about my engage- 
ment; that it was all nonsense, and is now over. 
And if you tell the truth, Venny, you will say 
that you are very glad to get rid of me.” 

“You have no right to say that, Graziella,” said 
Venetia, gravely. 

“Oh yes, I have, because it is the truth,” she 
answered; “and I shull be very glad to go. It 
has been a horrid mistake all through.” 

Ernest had not spoken as yet; but when Gra- 
ziella said this, and Venetia’s eyes turned to him 
asking confirmation, he sa, in a freezing voice, 

“Miss Despues is quite right, Miss Greville. 
It has been a mistake all through, as she says; 
and now’—here his voice suddenly changed from 
its cold, hard, bitter tones into the exquisite ten- 
derness which he knew so well how to use—“ the 
only thing for both to do is to retrace our steps 
and get out of the coil which we fancied was to 
be the everlasting band of love. The truth with 
me, and I fancy with her, lies in quite a different 
direction,” his eyes fixed meaningly on Venetia. 

But Venetia’s face did not express the soft 
confusion, the under-flush of joy, that he had 
hoped to see. Was he too late? he thought. 
Had she really steeled her heart against him ? 
She had loved him so much before—he had been 
so entirely the master of her emotions, her sen- 
timents, her soul—he could not believe that she 
had taken herself from him so that he could not 
recover her again. No; it must be that he could 
win her back to himself in all her former blind 
enthusiasm, now that the truth had become clear 
to him, and that he knew it was Venetia whom 
he loved and Venetia whom he ought to marry. 

He thought himself quite ito tranquillity and 
certitude on this; and in a few days’ time he went 
once more to Oak-tree House, and sat in the old 
place near Venetia’s feet, and rolled out the old, 
high-sounding, vague, suggestive phrases which 
had been her soul’s dearest food. But now, to- 
day, Venetia listened to him with a kind of won- 
der,-saying to herself, 

“ Did I ever believe in all this, and think it fine 
and real? Whata child I was three months ago! 
How ignorant and how silly!” 

At last Ernest said, abruptly, 

“Do you know, Miss Greville, that our old 
friend Charley Mossman is engaged to Miss Back- 
house—at last ?” 

“ Yes,” said Venetia. ‘ 

“ Ah! he told you, then 7” 

“No, he did not,” she answered; ‘Colonel 
Camperdown told me,” steadily. 

“Ts it not an example good to follow ?” return- 
ed Ernest, though he did not like the introduction 
of Colonel Camperdown’s name, and felt jarred 
and put ont. of tune by it. He suddenly flung 
himself on his knees by her side, and tried to 
take her hands. ‘Dear, dearest Venetia,” he 
said, “let me hear you say yes; let me know that 
you have forgiven my temporary blindness, and 
that you love me still, and will be my wife.” 

“No, no, no!” cried Venetia, rising in disorder, 
and drawing her hands from his. ‘No! do not 
say such things to me, Mr. Pierrepoint. I can 
not hear them, and I will not.” 

He thought it was the disorder of a grieving 
tenderness too abruptly re-assured. 

“Dear, yes!” he pleaded, passionately ; “ have 
you no forgiveness, my beautiful lady—my saint- 
ly, sweet, and nobie Beatrice ?” 

“ Forgiveness ?—yes, all, all, heartily,” she said. 

“And love—love, my Venetia ?” 

“No—no love; and I am neither Venetia to 
you, nor yours in any way,” she answered, with 
more calmness and more pride. 

“Your love for me has died?” he asked, in- 
credulously. 

“Yes; died forever. I have wakened out of 
my dream, and I could not go to sleep again.” 

“Yet you did love me,” he said, with something 
of a menace—something of mocking in his voice. 

“T did,” she said, meeting his eyes ; “ you know 
that I did.” 

“ And not now ?” 

“ Not now—not now,” she answered. 

“ And who has supplanted me” he asked, al- 
ways with that half-mocking accent. 

At this moment the well-known ring came to 
the bell, the well-known feet crossed the floor, 
and the servant, opening the door, anr inced: 

“ Colonel Camperdown.” 

Venetia looked at Ernest. 

“You know now,” she said, as she went for- 
ward to meet him—her hero, her protector, her 
lover, and her friend; feeling as she laid her hand 
in his that now she was safe, and that nothing 
could henceforth harm her. 

But Graziella, who, for all her wild words and 





wicked ways, had really loved Ernest Pierrepoint, 
had a fever that nearly cost her her life; and 
Ernest, who, when he had lost her forever, found 
out that he had really loved Venetia, mooned 
about the world in a broken-hearted way that 
was by no means affectation, but that was in 
very truth the Nemesis that generally follows 
sooner or later on the follies and mistakes of 
men. 
THE END. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

MS peer interesting statistics were published a 

week or two ago in regard to the duties 
which have been performed by the Centennial 
police force during the past six months. At the 
opening of the Exhibition there were about 
1000 men on duty; but as they became skilled 
in the performance of their work, the number 
was gradually diminished. About the Ist of 
November the force consisted of 671 men, with 
six captains, three lieutenants, and forty-three 
sergeants. The Main Building was guarded by 
230 men, and Machinery Hall by 125. United 
States enlisted men took the place of the Cen- 
tennial police in the Government Building. The 
duties of the police force have been of the most 
novel and arduous character. Without obtrud- 
ing themselves unpleasantly or unnecessarily 
upon the visitors, they have efficiently guarded 
the railway track—a matter requiring skill and 
care; they have prevented unsafe crowding in 
any locality; watched for thieves, burglars, and 
[sary ee ty guided lost people; taken care of 
ost children; gathered up and properly deposit- 
ed lost articles; discovered trespassers who, dis- 
daining the ordinary gates, attempted to scale 
the fence; quietly disposed of every person who 
gave any indication of intoxication; quelled ev- 
ery embryotic quarrel or disorder; and answered 
thousands of questions—sensible, useless, and 
silly—with good-humored politeness. One or 
two hundred pickpockets have been captured; 
between three and four hundred lost children 
have been returned to their homes, while at the 
Centennial police head-quarters a much larger 
number of children have been recovered by their 
parents or guardians. Watching the diamonds 
has been a special duty in the Main Building. 
Undoubtedly there has been considerable quiet 
purloining, but the aggregate loss has been very 
small compared with the great amount of valua- 
ble articles exposed. In Memorial Hall the police 
have guarded the pictures and statues from the 
attacks of canes and umbrellas; beggars, ped- 
dlers, and unlicensed vendors have been properly 
dealt with; and scores of other matters, trivial 
and important, have met with prompt and care- 
ful attention at the hands of the Centennial 
police. 





Within a single week five children in one 
household at North Andover, Massachusetts, 
died of diphtheria. The funeral services were 
held over the remains of all together; and then 
a sixth child, the only remaining one, and the 
parents fell ill with the same disease. Defective 
drainage is believed to be the cause of the diph- 
theria in these cases, as in many others. 





It will be within the power of every body to 
read Daniel Deronda, since Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers announce a cheap fifty-cent edition. 





Turkey has acceded to the demands of Russia 
for the time being,.and signed an armistice which 
is to last two montlis from November 1. Nev- 
ertheless, matters are very uncertain between 
Russia and Turkey, and something new may 
“turn up” any time. There is a very general 
impression that Russia will seek a pretext to 
commence hostilities. 





Those who have not visited the Loan Collec- 
tion during the past season will have as much 
cause for regret as those who have not been to 
the Centennial. The owners of these art treas- 
ures, which were insured for more than a million 
of dollars while on exhibition, will scarcely be 
expected soon again to be willing to have them 
removed from their own private galleries. 





Two rural dames were seen standing before 
Altmann’s copy of Paul Potter’s masterpiece in 
the Netherlands Gallery at the Centennial. One 
of them found the right number in the catalogue, 
and read, ‘*‘The Young Bull, after Potter.” 

*“There’s the bull,’ said the other; “but 
where’s Potter?” 

‘Oh, that must be him behind the tree,”’ re- 
plied the first, pointing to the figure of the 
herdsman. 





The new Roman Catholic cathedral in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, will be, it is said, the largest 
church edifice in New England. It will be com- 
pleted in abouta year. It is built of Connecti- 
cut brown stone, elaborately ornamented. The 
twin spires will be 250 feet high. 





Amherst students who have been absent from 
a large number of recitations are now expected 
to make up lost lessons under the special su- 
pervision of a tutor. 





About this time those who dread Northern 
winters turn their fuces Florida-ward. 


‘“*Woman’s Day’’ at the Centennial and ‘‘ man’s 
day” at the polls was the way it was divided on 
Tuesday, November 7.—A perpetual fair will be 
held in the Main Building.—Memorial Hall will 
remain, an ornament to Fairmount Park.— What 
in the world will be done with the rolling chairs ? 
—Admissions to the Centennial grounds for a fee 
of fifty cents will continue until November 18.— 
There will be a general sale of buildings belong- 
ing to the Centennial Board of Finance on No- 
vember 30.—Mr. Krupp, the famous steel man- 
ufacturer, of Prussia, has presented many fine 
specimens of skillful work to the National Mu- 
seum at Washington.—After all, the Centennial 
awards are given according to the original plan, 
which was, in brief, the distribution of discrim- 
inating reports signed by the judges. 





It is said that a picture—‘‘ The Last Supper” — 
painted by Raphael shortly before his death, has 
been discovered in the city of New Orleans. Sev- 
en years after Raphael’s death Rorne was sacked 
by the Spaniards, and the painting then disap- 


peared. It was believed the picture had been 
carried into Spain, and that the captors had no 
knowledge of its authorship. Later on, the work 
found its way to New Orleans, when Louisiana 
was a possession of the Spanish crown. The 
painting has been rudely cut from its original 
frame and adjusted to one of smaller capacity. 
A fold in this way was made to extend itself all 
around the margin. Under this was found Ra- 
phael’s own monogram. 





There is a ‘Loan Collection”? now open in 
Chicago, containing about six hundred pictures, 
contributed from private collections in Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and other Western cities. 





From a paper on ‘‘College Expenses,” con- 
tained in a recent number of Scribner's Magazine, 
it appears that Western students report their 
annual expenses to average from $300 to $350. 
Those at the East spend about $500, except at 
Amherst, where the amount is not far from $700, 
and at Yale, Harvard, and Columbia, where $1000 
is reported as the amount. At Vassar College 
$600 is reported as the average expenditure. 





In Saxe-Gotha cremation is now fairly estab- 
lished. The necessary apparatus is to be intro- 
duced into the new cemetery of the town of 
Gotha. Ata recent sitting of the Town Council 
it was clearly stated that ‘fire burial’? should 
only take place when a wish to that effect had 
been expressed by the deceased. The ashes are 
to be gathered in urns, which may either be 
handed over to the family of the deceased or be 
set up in a hall in the cemetery destined for that 
purpose. 





“Our Girls’ Guild”’ is a little band of young 
ladies who united last winter to assist the ex- 
tremely needy poor in a quiet, unobtrusive way. 
There were only sixteen of them, and all through 
the winter they gave personal attention, in 
groups of two or three, to cases of great desti- 
tution. They raised a little money, and gave 
their own time and strength freely. They are 
again commencing their charitable labors, and 
the little band is worthy of full encouragement 
and support. 





The poet Longfellow recently visited Welles- 
ley College with his daughters and a few friends. 
Atter inspecting the buildings and dining with 
the four hundred students, the poet took a seat 
in the boat Evangeline, and was rowed across 
Lake Waban by skillful oarswomen. Afterward, 
at a gathering in the chapel, the principal of the 
college, on behalf of the students, presented Mr. 
Longtellow and his daughters with baskets of 
beautiful flowers. In responding to the wel- 
come extended to him, Mr. Longfellow read a 
new, unpublished poem, called the ‘* Descent of 
the Muses.” 





Not long since fifty tons of oysters were ex- 


ported to England by one of the steamers of the 
National Line. 





Great as is the recent disaster to the arctic 
whaling fleet, it does not approximate to that 
which occurred in 1871, when nineteen vessels 
from New Bedford, Massachusetts, and eleven 
from other ports were abandoned. The value 
of New Bedford vessels lost at that time was 
estimated at $1,090,000. 





The son of James Lick intends to contest his 
father’s will on the grounds of insanity and un- 
due influence on the part of the trustees. Evi- 
dently there is a prospect of a lively contest, as 
the trustees propose to dispute the legitimacy 
of John H. Lick. 


The London Classes for the Higher Education 
of Women, held at University College, were at- 
tended last session by 390 students. The ninth 
session has now opened. University College, 
in the department of arts and laws, is practically 
open to women over seventeen years of age. In 
some other branches the college is trying the 
experiment — rather cautiously, of course— of 
mixed classes, and ladies are now admitted to 
the ordinary classes of Political Economy, Geol- 
ogy, Romau Law, ete. 





The planet Vulean—if there be a Vulean— 
seems unwilling to be viewed by earthly eyes. 
Years ago it was supposed, from observing cer- 
tain astronomical phenomena, that there must 
be a planet within the orbit of Mercury. Re- 
cently it was foretold that this heavenly body, 
which, though never seen, had been christened 
“Vulcan,” would make a transit across the disk 
of the sun, and all over the country astronomers 
kept careful watch with their telescopes. But 
no Vulcan appeared to gladden their eyes. The 
planet, real or imaginary, remains an astronom- 
ical mystery. 





Not long ago one Mrs. H—, a spiritualist, 
collected a rapt and wondering circle about her 
in a private house in Webster, Massachusetts. 
A circle was formed, the lights were turned low, 
the curtain was drawn aside, a low bending fig- 
ure appeared, hands were outstretched, and final- 
ly it was announced that the spirit of the mother 
of a lady present desired to commune with her 
daughter. The lady drew near the curtain, and 
the fluttering hand of the spirit made desultory 
attempts to grasp the daughter’s hand. 

‘Ts this my dear mother?” 

** Yes, Iam your mother.” 

The lady seized the spirit hand, and held it. 
A lawyer turned on the gas, and the advocate 
of spiritualism was revealed struggling in the 
arms of the courageous lady. 





It is related that a young gentleman from Troy 
went with his bride on a wedding tour to the 
Centennial in October. On one of the crowded 
State days they arrived, and while in the Main 
Building a surging mass swept husband and wife 
apart, and left them drifting separately in a sea 
of inextricable confusion. The young husband, 
in a frenzy of excitement, rushed hither and 
thither, through the various buildings, over the 
grounds, every where. On and on he rushed in 
his distressed search until the Exhibition began 
to close up, when, with a heavy heart, he went 
wearily to his hotel. Opening the door of his 
room, there sat the partner of his—sorrow, 
bathed in tears, and waiting in anguish for his 
return. The scene may be Imagined better than 





described. 
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A SHANGHAI STREET CAB. 


HE illustration on page 776 of the conven- 

ient wheelbarrow which supplies the place 
of a cab, at least for the use of native custom- 
ers, in a Chinese city, is true to the life, since it 
was photographed on the spot from the vehicle 
in question. It bears a family resemblance to 
the rolling chairs with which our Centennial vis- 
itors have become so familiar of late, but is much 
simpler in shape, and, we should judge, far less 
eomfortable. Ladies and gentlemen may take 
their seats in this modest conveyance without 
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| on very short axletrees, upon which the body of 
the cart, a mere wooden box, is placed without 
any springs. No seats are provided, the passen- 
gers arranging their baggage so as to serve for 
cushions. The litter or sedan-chair is the most 
agreeable means of street travel, and that chiefly 
employed by the better classes and by foreigners. 
This is a light structure of bamboo frame-work, 
with woolen or oil cloth covering, protected from 
the sun and rain overhead, and closed in at the 
sides, but with a circular opening in front, some- 
times curtained with gauze; a couple of bearers, 
putting the poles on their shoulders, trot along 


inhabitants, who resort to the house-tops in the 
cool of the evening to gamble, chat, smoke their 
pipes, and sip the cup of tea which never fails 
to make a part of all Chinese occupations. 





“LE SPECTRE ROU GE.” 


HE apparition of the grinning red hobgoblin 
that has suddenly sprung up on opening the 

box where it has been confined has produced 
quite a different effect on the two beholders. 
chubby urchin who holds the box, and who is ev- 
idently acquainted with its secret, is convulsed 











much danger of being run away with, though we 
should think that there would be serious danger 
of a spill should the equilibrium be deranged by 
the sudden alighting of a passenger on one side. 
Moreover, the ride must be jolting, over the rough 
ground seen in the picture. An ass or mule is 
sometimes attached by a long rope to the front 
of the wheelbarrow to assist in the locomotion. 
This vehicle is used in the streets and suburbs of 
towns ; travelers for longer distances, where they 
can not go in barges on the rivers or canals, may 
resort to the use of the one-horse tilted cart or 
wagon, such as is much used on the plains around 
Pekin—a rude structure, with heavy, solid wheels 


| with this carriage at a tolerably rapid pace. The } 
number of bearers, however, varies with the rank 
of the passenger: a civilian has two or three; 
officers of a certain grade may have four; and 
those of the highest rank, eight. 

The streets in the Chinese cities are so narrow 
that it would be difficult for wheeled vehicles to 
pass through them. They are generally paved 
with granite, and only wide enough for two per- 
sons to walk abreast with comfort. They are 
often shaded above with screens or matting to 
keep out the sun; and the roofs are so close to- 
gether that, seen from a distance, they look like 

| one uninterrupted covering, swarming with the 


thoroughly frightening his little companion, who 
is the very picture of mute terror, her eves start- 
ing from her head and her whole frame quiver- 
ing with affright, as she grasps him for proteec- 
tion. It will be no easy task to soothe her feel- 
ings, and convince her that she will not be carried 
| off bodily by Croquemitaine, the terror of all 
| French children. The contrast of these two 
childish faces—one full of roguish merriment 
and the other of blank horror—is very striking. 
The figures are drawn with much spirit and grace, 
and the picture is a charming example of the 
genre style. 
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THE BOOK OF MORMON. 
IPE story of the plates from which the sacred 

book is said to have been translated, first 
into English, and subsequently into nearly all the 


| European languages, is of some interest from an 
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with laughter at the success he has aghieved in | 


archeological point of view, and may be told in 
a few words. They are described as having been 
found by Joseph Smith in a cyst composed of six 
stones, smooth on the inner surfaces, and firmly 
cemented together. This stone box was buried 
in the side of a hill near Palmyra, in the State of 
New York. The plates had the appearance of 
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gold, were six by eight inches in width and length, 
each plate being nearly as thick as common tin. 
They were filled on both sides with small charac- 
ters beautifully engraved, and were fastened at 
one edge with three rings running through the 
whole: thus bound together, they formed a vol- 
ume about six inches in thickness, a part of which 
was sealed. Various unsuccessful attempts were 
made by the enemies of Joseph Smith to obtain 
possession of these. plates, and they finally disap- 
peared, having been examined and described by 
eleven persons, whose testimony, signed with their 
names, is added to the Book of Mormon, 

The evidence of these persons would have been 





more conclusive had not all of them been believers 
in the new prophet ; moreover, the disappearance 
of the plates is not quite satisfactorily explained 
by the statement that they were restored to the 
charge of the angel under whose guidance they 
were discovered. 

In 1843, near Kinderhook, Illinois, in excava- 
ting a large mound, six brass plates were discover- 
ed, of a bell shape, four inches in length, and 
covered with ancient characters. They were fast- 
ened together with two iron wires, almost entirely 
corroded, and were found, along with charcoal, 
ashes, and human bones, more than twelve feet 
below the surface of a mound of the sugar-loaf 
form common in the Mississippi Valley. Large 
trees growing upon these artificial mounds attest 
their great antiquity, and doubtless they contain 
much that will reward future investigation. No 
key has yet been discovered for the interpretation 
of the engravings upon these brass plates, or of 
the strange glyphs upon the ruins of Otolum, in 
Mexico; but when an amount of talent, learning, 
and labor equal to that bestowed upon Egyptian 
hieroglyphics or Assyrian cuneiform characters 
has been devoted to American antiquities, we may 
hope to learn something of those mysterious races 
whose history the Book of Mormon professes to 
tell. 

But if we admit that the plates themselves may 
have been genuine, our faith in the founder of 
Mormonism as a sincere religious enthusiast is 
staggered by his mode of interpreting their con- 
tents. He tells us that he found along with the 
records an instrument, called by him the Urim 
and Thummim, and described as consisting of 
“ two transparent stones set in the rim of a bow.” 
Through the medium of this instrument he says 
that he translated the unsealed portion of these 
scanty records, the result being a bulky volume 
in English, but he does not explain whether he 
used it as a magnifier, nor how it proved to be a 
Rosetta stone for his hieroglyphics, merely assert- 
ing that it was “by the gift and power of God.” 
That Joseph Smith believed in his own mission, his 
character and career alike appear to indicate, and 
the many ecstatic visions which he describes were 
probably real enough to him, but the compilation 
of the Book of Mormon was an act involving 
much time and labor, and can not be accounted 
for by ecstasy. 





EARLY SORROWS. 
A SERVIAN SONG. 

O NIGHTINGALE! sweet bird—they say 
That peace abides with thee ; 
But thou hast brought from day to day 
A triple woe to me. 
The first, first woe was this, 
My mother never trained me to 
A lover's early bliss. 
My second, second woe, 
Was that my trusty steed, 
Whene’er I mounted, seemed to show 
Nor eagerness nor speed. 
My third, third woe, of all the worst, 
Is that the maid I woo, 
The maid I loved the best, the first, 
Is angry with me too. 
Then grave an early grave for me, 
Yon whiten’d fields among ; 
In breadth two lances let it be, 
And just four lances long. 
And o’er my head let roses grow, 
There plant the red rose tree, 
And at my feet a fount shall flow— 
O, scoop that fount for me! 
So when a youthful swain appears, 
The roses he shall wreathe ; 
And when an old man bent with years, 
He'll drink the stream beneath. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From our Own CorREsPonpDeEnT. } 
FNUE movement of fashion seems very singular 

when closely observed ; it may be said with 
equal truth that it changes much and that it 
changes little, since every season reveals the du- 
alism of two styles, both originating in Paris, but 
one created by Paris for foreigners, and the oth- 
er by Paris for Parisians. 

Of all cities in the world, Paris is the one in 
which women change the fashion the least fre- 
quently. Sure of being in the fashion, since they 
create it, the Parisian ladies do not pursue it 
with breathless eagerness, or endeavor to follow 
it through all its devious course. Fashion is so 
multiform at present that, however desirous one 
might be to do so, it would be impossible to adopt 
allits variations. Therefore, in Paris ladies con- 
fine themselves to what they already possess, 
without constantly rejecting, in order to desire, 
seck, and adopt something new. Something new 
is the device of foreigners, above all of ladies, 
who are always anxious to carry away from here 
something entirely different from any thing they 
have ever seen, or that exists, moreover, in the 
whole world. The fact is, after having devised 
and tried one thing after another, the Parisians 
dress almost in the same style they did last win- 
ter. It was predicted that long paletots would 
be much worn, yet very few are seen; also that 
dresses, so long already, would be lengthened 
still more, for the street as well as the house, but 
they have also been abandoned. And so with 
every thing else, in such fashion that the pro and 
contra are equally true, since fashion no longer 
enjoys the full sway that it was allowed under 
the monarchic institutions of France. When a 
country is without a court, fashion is without a 
government, and hence, as individual fancies are 
followed, it loses its unity. 

The only well-established rule concerns polo- 
naises. Nothing has been able to overthrow their 
sway. They are made of all kinds of material 
to be worn during the day, while evening toilettes 
offer more diversity, and arise from fancy rather 
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than from any rule. But the principle is still 
the same. The toilette is always composed of 
an under dress differing from the over dress, in 
other words, the skirt is of a different material 
from the over-skirt; and the waist, whatever its 
shape—low-necked, half-low, open, square, or 
heart-shape—is sometimes made to match the 
over-skirt and sometimes to match the skirt. The 
skirt and over-skirt are also combined of sev- 
eral materials; the skirt made of plain silk or 
velvet, and the over-skirt (which is frequently a 
simple drapery) of every variety of fabric imag- 
inable, but chiefly of damassés of all kinds—trans- 
parent damassé of silk gauze, satin designs on a 
solid silk foundation, velvet designs on a satin 
foundation, and silk designs, either solid or open- 
work, on a satin ground. When the over-skirt is 
only a simple drapery, copied exactly from the 
Greek and Roman tunics of antiquity, the waist 
is always made to match the skirt, and this com- 
bination will furnish many types for ball toilettes 
composed of silk for the skirt and waist, and 
transparent material, such as tulle, crape, or tar- 
latan, for the drapery. 

For the upper part of the toilette there is a 
host of new materials especially manufactured 
for polonaises, and which absolutely can not be 
used for skirts. First of these are a kind of 
Knickerbocker of silk, and ourrée or tufted silk, 
which are the reigning materials among those with 
damask designs. A polonaise of such material is 
worn on a skirt of velvet of the same color as 
the damassé design. Another kind of bourrée 
silk in all dark shades is crossed with stripes of 
silk in light and bright shades, recalling the Lou- 
isines which were so much admired, and are still 
worn, also, on skirts of velvet. There are, be- 
sides, goods with fine close stripes, either white 
or of a light color, on a figured ground of a very 
dark shade; these will be made over skirts of 
faille in the same manner as the damasks, with 
satin bouquets on a solid ground, such as wool. 
These bouquets in light shades are flung on a 
ground of the same color in a dark shade. There 
is an increasing tendency chiefly to use figured 
or striped material for the upper part of dresses. 
The skirt is invariably chosen to match the rest 
of the dress, but always of one color. This fash- 
ion is one of those which are most generally 
adopted. It gives great scope to the two dis- 
tinctive qualities of French manufacture—taste 
and imagination. 

The great majority of hats are unfortunately 
high and pointed in shape; one looks in these 
hats like the wise kings of the Bible. They are 
no longer hats, but tiaras. The style preferred 
for day wear is of felt of the same color as the 
dress, and trimmed with a light color matching 
the trimmings, ornaments, or stripes of the dress. 
There are a great number of navy blue felt hats 
seen with red ribbons, for fashion has not tired 
as yet of producing this singular alliance of col- 
ors. It also favors the union of red with the 
shade called fleur de tilleul, which is a new va- 
riety of the créme-ivoire, or else with the angé- 
lique, which is a greenish tint. For instance, there 
are hats of angélique trimmed with ture or Van 
Dyck red velvet; this kind of red shades somewhat 
on the garnet and somewhat on the yellow—in a 
word, is a mongrel tint. 

Embroidery on the dress material, which, con- 
sidering its price, can never become common, will 
still be the stylish trimming par excellence this 
winter. It will be executed not only directly on 
the dress itself, but also on all the accessories of 
the toilette, such as the pockets, basques, and 
revers of the waist, cuffs, ete. This embroidery 
is worked with silk on wool goods, and with che- 
nille on silk goods, and is either of the same color 
as the material, or else of a light, striking color 
on a dark ground. 

As soon as felt hats began to dispute the favor 
which those of velvet had so long enjoyed, the 
paletots of woolen armure for simple toilettes 
and silk armure for dressy toilettes also served 
to diminish the number of velvet paletots. In 
revenge for this, velvet is used more than ever 
for dresses, not only for those worn during the 
day, but also for toilettes for dinners, soirées, and 
even balls. For balls the velvet is chosen of a 
light shade, and is associated with light silk 
damasks. 

Fur is used for not very deep borders on the 
edge of wrappings. The greatest width of these 
borders is three inches and a quarter. The muffs 
are so small that it is difficult to find room in them 
for both hands. With these muffs are worn either 
small collars to match, or else boas long enough 
to be crossed in front and tied in the back, the 
two ends falling irregularly behind. There are 
also worn over the paletot small red and blue plaid 
shawls of crépe de Chine or of very fine cash- 
mere, which are draped gracefully on the figure 
so as to envelop the upper part. The point of 
these shawls is frequently placed in front to pro- 
tect the chest, which the opening of the paletot 
might expose to the air. These are trifles, but 
they give an air of elegance to those who know 
how to wear them gracefully. 

New things are constantly being constructed 
from old ones. Some of our readers may re- 
member having seen in their childhood ladies 
wearing massive gold chains, which were passed 
twice around the neck and fell in rows on the 
chest. The erguisites of fashion now wear these 
chains either with a large artistic cross, ancient 
or modern, or else without any other ornament. 
Bracelets are likewise composed of chains of all 
sizes; in a word, fashion favors the use of the 
chain. Sometifhes a chain is fastened on one 
shoulder, and crosses the waist to the other side 
under the arm, where it supports a watch, fan, 
ball tablets, or some other of the numerous ob- 
jects which ladies are in the habit of suspending 
about their person. 

For the decoration of the waists of evening 
toilettes, whatever the shape of the neck, there 
is made an enormous variety of fichus and dra- 


' peries of all kinds—of gauze, lace, a combination 





of both, and, lastly, of lace in colors to match either 
the over-skirt or the dress trimmings. There are 
many fichus of navy blue tulle, trimmed with navy 
blue lace, which, by-the-way, is a very unfavorable 
color by gas-light, but fashion favors it, and it is 
therefore accepted. All these fichus, without ex- 
ception, are trimmed with flowers, arranged either 
in cordons bordering the edges of the fichus, or 
else in touffes placed at the side. These flowers 
are often mixed with chenille. In place of rib- 
bons, large loops of chenille are also frequently 
used. EmMevine Raymonp. 





THE DAILY OCCUPATIONS OF 
A TURKISH LADY. 
HE first duty of a Turkish lady’s day is to 
rise before dawn and perform the custom- 
ary ablutions preparatory to prayer, and this in 
the cold winter weather is no pleasant task. She 
has gone to bed ready dressed, baggy trowsers 
and all, and has only had to slip on her thick 
wadded jacket, or heurka, which takes the place 
of our dressing- gown; still, though she must 
scrupulously wash her hands and feet and face 
and ears in cold water, ejaculating as she does so 
such phrases as, “Oh, that my ears were opened 
to receive instruction!’ “Oh, that my hands 
were clean from evil deeds!” and though she 
must stand with bare feet, she will nevertheless 
wait to adjust the niche of her prayer carpet so 
that it may point directly to Mecca, and will nev- 
er neglect the modest covering of white muslin 
thrown over the head, notwithstanding there is 
no eye to watch her in the retirement of her own 
room. Her slave, who has risen to wake her 
and place her slippers, prays at the same time as 
her mistress, either in the same room or in a 
room adjoining; and, the last thanksgiving fin- 
ished, the prayer carpets are folded with rever- 
ential care and put into their wrappers; then 
both lady and slave creep again to their beds on 
the floor, and sleep soundly under soft wadded 
quilts, or yourghans, that have the merit of keep- 
ing off the damp mists which arise from the Bos- 
phorus, and which blankets would only absorb. 
Even the flat pillows and mattresses are of wool, 
like the wadded quilt; the latter is not white, 
like ours, but has a facing of some bright alpaca 
or coarse muslin ornamented with a strange, old- 
fashioned pattern representing flowers or ani- 
mals of most varied hues and proportions, not to 
be found in the canons of our art. The mat- 
tresses are in colored casings of the same sort of 
pattern, and made for show as well as use. But 
we must suppose our lady to have awoke at last, 
and to have passed from her bed to her divan. 
This is no very great change, as she is still half 
asleep, and remains so till she has smoked her 
cigarette or pipe. Her slave at the same time 
serves her some strong coffee in a tiny cup like 
an egg-cup, which she usually drinks without sug- 
ar. She will perhaps smoke three or four pipes 
in succession before she rouses herself to the 
business of the day. The first thing is to wash 
her face and hands; and as she has no toilette 
table, a slave brings to her divan a silver basin, or 
layen, made with a perforated movable cover, 
which allows of the lady’s washing in a stream 
of water slowly poured from the irik, or silver 
jug, without her eyes being offended by the sight 
of soapy water. With the Turks it is almost a 
moral obligation to wash in running water, and 
they think our way detestable. Even their baths, 
or hanums, are so arranged as to make this pos- 
sible. The lady has now to consider what dress 
she will put on, and many suits will be brought 
her from her adjoining hazna, or box-room, and 
be spread out before her on the other divans of 
the room, there being no tables in the apartment. 
Each suit is neatly folded in its own wrapper, and 
forms a flat parcel which the barefooted Aazna- 
jees, ov serving-women, carry daintily and silently 
on their open palms, and present with untiring 
patience till their capricious mistress does at last 
make her choice. The gedjalik, or night suit, is 
then sent away to be ironed ready for night, and 
the lady attires herself for the day. Visitors 
who happen to be staying in the house are then 
admitted to chat and smoke while the important 
business of arranging the head-dress is going on. 
This requires great nicety, and occupies a large 
proportion of the time of dressing; and as our 
lady has not breakfasted, we must suppose she is 
sipping her ¢chorba, or thin chicken broth made 
with rice, while her slave or a friend is twisting a 
piece of card-board into a square of bright-color- 
ed gauze cornerwise. The mere dressing of the 
hair is not a long affair, as many ladies wear it 
cut short and just resting on the neck; but those 
who can boast of plentiful tresses usually plait it 
on each side, and let it hang down the back when 
they are at home, but knot it together if they are 
going out. There is no dressing-table before 
which the lady can sit at her ease while com- 
pleting her toilette, so her slave has to stand in- 
stead, holding a square hand-mirror during all 
the tedious process of making and putting on the 
head-dress; other slaves have to stand near to 
hand pins at the instant they are wanted, ready 
to anticipate the lady’s slightest wish, lest she 
should fly out in a fit of impatience at supposing 
she is being kept waiting. Having at last leisure 
to think of something besides her toilette, the 
lady will rest a little and tell her rosary. This 
consists of ninety-nine beads, divided into three 
equal sets, and she repeats three chief phrases 
three-and-thirty times before she has completed 
one round. During this devotional exercise, 
which goes on in a low monotone, the lady will 
occasionally interrupt herself to give an order, or 
to nod an affirmative to some question asked of 
her in dumb-show. When she has finished, she 
will proceed to carry out some plan on which her 
mind has been dwelling all the time of her me- 
chanical prayer. She will probably first direct 
her steps to her hazna, and there see that her 
personal attendants are occupied in some way. 





One will be cutting out a new fustan, or dress ; 
another ironing the yashmaks, or squares of new 
muslin; and if their work does not please, they 
will have to go through it again. Perhaps a 
slave is working at machine-stitching, and her 
mistress may take her place for a time. Both 
mistress and slave show themselves apt at work- 
ing in this way, but the one will not care to per- 
severe with the work, and soon goes off to com. 
plete her tour of inspection. The yatak-khaneh, 
or store-room for clean bedding, next claims her 
attention. This is a room in the basement, where 
piles of mattresses in clean covers line the walls, 
and soft folded yourghans are kept ready for use. 
The presence of the mistress is very necessary 
from time to time in the yatak-khaneh, as she di- 
rects what materials shall be made into your- 
ghans, and points out that the finest, which are 
composed of some very rich stuff—perhaps em- 
broidered silk—shall be reserved for guests of 
the highest rank, and those of plain silk, figured 
alpaca, flowered chintz or muslin, be put into sets 
for such-and-such guests; this is an important 
duty, as every guest must have a bed whose rich- 
ness befits her rank, and indicates the considera- 
tion in which she is held. It is the same with 
the mosquito net which is arranged over each bed 
in summer; some are of plain white net, some of 
figured net, some of the very finest colored Chi- 
nese gauze. : 

But at noon our lady has again to betake her- 
self to her ablutions and her prayers, and either 
before or after will partake of the first substan- 
tial meal of the day, which corresponds to the 
French second déjeuner. We will not follow her 
through all the various courses—the tchorba, and 
roast lamb stuffed with rice and currants, the 
endless dishes of vegetables, pastry, sweets, and 
fruits, accompanied with bowls of sweet orange 
or cherry sherbet. If the lady has friends or 
relatives eating with her (her husband only very 
rarely joins her meal), she is not obliged by eti- 
quette to remain at table till all have finished ; 
indeed, it would be a great stretch of politeness 
to remain sitting longer than need be in a posi- 
tion which cramps one’s nether limbs to a pain- 
ful degree. The lady withdraws, therefore, as 
soon as she pleases, and washing the delicate fin- 
gers which have been dipped by turns into greasy 
and sweet compounds, she retires from the yemek- 
oda or dining-room to her saloon, where she again 
smokes and drinks coffee. This is the moment 
for her black attendant eunuch to come to pay 
his respects, and know the shanum’s plans about 
going out in her carriage or caique, or to bring 
her some interesting bit of gossip. This black 
servant is in reality very much the master of the 
lady’s movements, but he has tact enough to be 
very respectful, and only ventures to sit in her 
presence on a low, flat cushion at her especial in- 
vitation. With the exception of the red, tasseled 
fez, these eunuchs dress alla Franca in the finest 
broadcloth, long-tailed coats, and wear polished 
kid boots, chains, and rings. They are wonder- 
fully suave in manner unless thwarted, and then 
they can be very savage. They will sometimes 
instigate a mistress to punish her slaves with 
great severity for a fault, and very often these 
semi-official talks will end in the disgrace of this 
or that calpha (slave). But if the lady intends to 
go out, she will not linger over her chat; on the 
contrary, the very idea of going out fills her with 
excitement, and she can think of nothing else. 
She hastily gives orders which ninas (mothers, or 
old lady duennas) are to attend her, which calpha 
is to act as chibouquejee, or pipe-bearer, carrying 
her little tehanta, or hand-bag filled with a pro- 
vision of choice tobacco and leaflets of silver pa- 
per with which to manufacture a supply of cigar- 
ettes for immediate consumption. To do this 
properly she requires a tiny wooden funnel and 
ramrod; she must also be sure to take the small 
amber or jeweled mouth-piece into which the cig- 
arettes are to be fitted. The lady hurries off to 
a small room near the door by which she is to 
leave the house. Here coffee is served her the 
last thing before she puts on her yashmak, or 
muslin head-piece. This last has to be adjusted 
with the utmost care, as the wearer would have 
a very comical appearance if it were at all awry. 
Again the slaves hold the mirror and the ever- 
needed pins. The lady darkens. her eyebrows 
and eyelashes, and shrouds herself in the snowy 
muslin, which is either a foil to her beauty, or 
softens a not too brilliant complexion. The yash- 
mak on, she sits waiting for her carriage or caique, 
looking through the kaffes, or wooden trellis-work 
blind, which is always a favorite amusement. 
The last thing she puts on is the heavy over- 
cloak, or feridjee, which has to be held together, 
grasped by the left hand, and kept so nearly all 
the time it is worn. We will suppose the caique, 
or long narrow boat, is the chosen conveyance ; 
the lady reclines in the bottom of it on crimson 
cushions, the old nina beside her, and her slaves 
opposite. The eunuch sits on the arched top be- 
hind the khanum, and holds a very large fringed 
umbrella over her head. The caique glides 
through the azure waves; perhaps it stops at the 
Sweet Waters of Asia, and the party alights to 
take a turn in the pretty sheltered valley where 
many other such parties are strolling, or sitting on 
carpets in picturesque groups discussing sweet- 
meats or fruits, and criticising and envying the 
Frank ladies who are promenading arm in arm 
with their husbands or gentlemen friends. Very 
likely the khanum here meets her children, both 
boys and little girls, who have been away from 
her care in the hands of the Jollahs, or men-at- 
tendants, since the early morning. The moth- 
er laughs with her children, plies them with 
sweets, and gives them some coins to spend; looks 
on amused at their antics, admires their know- 
ingness and clever speeches. She lets them, 
however, go their way, and she will, after a time, 
tear herself from the gay scene and go off again 
in her caique to pay some visit. We will not fol- 
low her here, visits having been so often de- 
scribed. The khanum may stay on her way home 
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to rest beside some ¢chesma, or fountain, for all 
Turkish women love to sit and sing softly to them- 
selves by the water-side. 

Once returned home, the khanum is divested 
of her outer wraps by waiting handmaidens. 
Again she rests on her divan, smokes, sips cof- 
fee, and retails the news of the day to those vis- 
itors who have arrived in her absence, or to the 
ninas and upper calphas of her household. Short- 
ly before the dinner hour she may expect a cere- 
monious visit from her husband, and she finds 
enough in his short conversation to last her as 
texts for her own during the whole evening. Her 
children come to be fondled at this time, but 
presently she sends them away till dinner, while 
she prepares for the prayer at sunset. As the 
sun goes down, one Turkish day ends and another 
begins, and the precise moment of twelve o’clock 
is marked by the sudden quavering cry of the 
muezzin from the madneh, or gallery of the min- 
aret. This moment varies with each day, and 
therefore the Moslem waits, watch in hand, ready 
to set it to the correct time as soon as the call to 
prayer resounds—for on knowing the right hour 
depends the faithful discharge of prayer five 
times daily. Dinner succeeds the prayer, then 
chitchat, then a quiet game at cards (the favor- 
ite one being something like our cribbage), or 
draughts, or backgammon fills up the time till 
two hours after sunset, when the last prayer pre- 
scribed for the day has to be observed. It should 
be noticed that there is a prayer to be said three 
hours before sunset, but if the khanum is out 
visiting she omits this, or perhaps says it on re- 
tiring to rest. The latter part of the evening 
may be spent in various amusements. If it is 
winter, old jewelry is got out; its resetting is 
planned; sometimes it is broken up, and the 
stones then serve to amuse their possessor even- 
ing after evening, for she will arrange and re-ar- 
range them on a piece of white paper, tracing, by 
means of a pencil, such odd designs as the stones 
may happen to form. But a more pleasant way 
of spending the evening is in receiving visitors of 
high rank, and the hostess will then frequently 
call for a performance from her dancing girls 
(who at other times are occupied as waitresges, 
ironers, etc.). These girls, four or five togéier, 
perform certain wonderfully awkward gyrations, 
to the sound of their own plaintive singing and 
the clashing of castanets. The dance usually 
represents a love story, which is chosen by the 
leading dancer (according as it ends tragically or 
happily) to suit the mood of the mistress. An- 
other favorite way of spending the evening is to 
listen to a concert of singing girls, who sit in a 
semicircle and accompany their voices with the 
kemengeh (violin), the ood (lute), the Aanoon (dul- 
cimer), and the far (tambourine). Professional 
players — Armenians, Greeks, and Syrians —are 
occasionally permitted to give an entertainment 
in the harem, and are stationed in a part of the 
room which is curtained off from the audience. 
Such a concert will sometimes be kept up till 
past midnight, the khanum and her friends never 
wearying of the romantic chanted love ditties. 
When the lady does retire to her low couch, she 
will probably call for a story-teller to sit near her 
and go over again the oft-told tale of adventure 
and faithful love, which had so powerfully ex- 
cited her imagination as to have scared sleep for 
the time. The monotonous accents, rising and 
falling in the same repeated cadence, will at last 
hush the listener to repose; then the tired story- 
teller, who is probably the slave in attendance, 
will steal softly away to her bed, and silence will 
settle down upon the household till cock-crow 
shall arouse them to recommence such another 
day on the morrow. 











EXITS. 


" EATH’S morrow,” as Louis Figuier tersely 
calls it, seems to have had few prospective 
delights for the celebrities of olden times, and 
whether disguised under a thin veil of bravado or 
openly caviled at, each one would “rather have 
been excused.”’ La Bruyére braces himself against 
the unavoidable with ‘“‘ Death comes but once ;” 
and the witty Marquis d’Argenson, evidently as 
little at his ease as the author of Les Caractéres, 
consoles himself with “ Every body thinks it diffi- 
cult to die; I think so myself. However,” con- 
tinues he, “I notice that when the time does really 
come, every one manages to make the best of it.” 
“The road to the next world is easy enough; 
people can find it with their eyes shut,” said one 
of the seven sages. Old Seigneur de Montaigne 
had probably read that sentence, and believed to 
some extent in it, at least by the advice he gives 
to others. ‘‘We should always be booted, and 
ready to start.” Apostrophizing those who may 
not be quite so ready, he says: ‘“‘ What are you 
weeping for? For your parents and friends? 
You'll find more where you are going, and such 
as you have never yet beheld ; and, besides, those 
who are here, whom you regret, will soon follow 
you. Perhaps you are afraid of going alone? 
That is great nonsense; so many people die with 
you, and at the same hour as yourself.” 
Sieur Michael cheers the cowards up a bit. 
“ Wheresoever you are going, it can not be so very 
dreadful as long as you have company.” Char- 
ron, another French author, not quite so studious 
of their feelings, tells them: “If it vexes you to 
die, you should have taken care not to be born; 
you can not come into the world under any other 
condition than of going out of it. again ; whoso- 
ever is angry at departing ought not to have en- 
tered.” Unlike the garrulous old essayist who 
tries to make the journey pleasant by holding out 
promise of company, whatever its terminus may 
have in store, ‘“ You must go,” he says; “ that is 
part of your bargain, and closes all argument; 
choice you have none; if you had, perhaps, after 
all, you'd choose wrongly, through your fastidious- 
ness, or through the overcarefulness of your ad- 
visers, as did Macchiavelli.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Otp Sussortser.—The Bazar does not require 
the real name or postage stamps from its torrespond- 
ents answered in this column. As the information in 
these answers is given gratis, the Bazar consults its 
own convenience about the manner and time of reply. 
Answers to your questions have been embodied in the 
New York Fashions or elsewhere in the paper, and 
these answers were probably so obvious that it seemed 
unnecessary to occupy other valuable space for point- 
ing them out to “‘ An Old Subscriber.” 

N. O.—You can make a lower skirt and sleeves of 
your brown silk, with a polonaise of brocaded silk or 
of basket-woven wool of darker shade. The frayed 
trimming is not used now, though it would look very 
well made into ruches for heading the flounces on the 
skirt. 

Katir.—Don’t put the guipure lace on your hand- 
some black silk, as it is not used this season, and you 
have enough silk without it. Make one of your dresses 
with a basque and long over-skirt like that in the Lady 
Washington Suit in Bazar No. 44, Vol. IX., and have 
the other in the princesse style with scarfs draped 
around it. A black silk long coat, or a Dolman warm- 
ly wadded and trimmed with feathers or with fur, is 
what you want for a wrap; though if you prefer a 
garment merely corded, you must have a sacque, as 
that is not sufficient trimming for a Dolman. 

J. F. R.—A child of fourteen months should have a 
walking coat with cape. One wide row or several 
narrow ones of braid is the prettiest trimming. Brown 
smoked pearl buttons, with eyes in the centre, are 
now used for such garments. 

E. A. C.—Read reply just given “J. F. R.” 

E. W. P.—The Lady Washington or the plastron 
basque, of which cut paper patterns are ready, are 
excellent for black silk dresses. The skirt is then 
trimmed with rose pleating, and the long over-skirt 
with fringe. 

Winow.—A widow drops her hushand’s first name, 
and becomes “Mrs. Mary Smith,” instead of * Mrs. 
John Smith.” 

Country Gint.—Any importer of foreign books will 
get you Eastlake’s Hints on Household Art. Curtains 
with brass or wooden rings sewed to the top and then 
drawn across a pole of wood or of brass are very fash- 
ionable, and so easily arranged that you can do them 
yourself. To be in keeping, they should be cross- 
barred, or widely bordered across the top and bottom, 
but should not be trimmed down the sides. We have 
the fan-train skirt pattern. Braid your long hair, and 
then coil it around the crown of your head, combing 
it up from the nape of the neck. 

M. E. K. G.—Your samples are not very heavy, but 
are of nice colors for suits made by Glove-fitting 
Basque pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 43, Vol. 1X., 
or by low-draped polonaise pattern. 

A Susscriser.—Get gray camel’s-hair to make up 
with a skirt of your pluin-colored silk. 

A. C.—Fine wool goods without lustre are worn in 
the second year of mourning, such as camel’s-hair and 
basket-woven cloth. They are trimmed with pleatings 
and bias folds of themselves piped with silk. Felt 
hats trimmed with mourning silk and with wings or 
other black feathers are also suitable. Velvets are not 
used, and silks are not worn except to evening enter- 
tainments; they are then trimmed with mourning 
fringe and with knife-pleatings. Button-moulds cov- 
ered with repped silk are used for fastening sacques. 

Mrs. Smitu.—Cashmere of the same olive shade will 
look well as an over dress with your poplin. If you 
only need trimmings, get velvet of the same color. 
We know of no color that contrasts well with it for 
day dresses ; it is used with pale blue and with cream- 
color for dressy evening toilettes. 

L. H.—Make your school-girl’s black alpaca with a 
polonaise buttoned behind, and trim with bias bands 
of the same piped with blue or with cardinal. Get her 
a navy blue water-proof cloak, and make in Ulster 
shape, a pattern of which will be given in the next 
number of the Bazar. White aprons are imported in 
pretty shapes at the furnishing houses, but are not 
often seen either on large or small girls. 

Exiza.—Wear your silk handkerchief around your 
neck in three-cornered shape, fastened by a long slen- 
der brooch in front. They are very fashionably worn 
in the street outside of the wrapping. 

“SuBSORIBER FROM THE First.”—To lengthen your 
velvet cloak you had better use a cheaper fur than the 
expensive silver-fox. Get a six-inch band of black 
marten or of black beaver, with gray hairs stuck in at 
intervals. These will be very popular this winter. 

M. D. R.—Your green silk will look very stylish 
made up with cashmere of a darker shade. Get myrtle 
green cashmere for a pleated flounce on the silk skirt ; 
then use similar cashmere for a long diagonal-front 
polonaise like that illustrated in Bazar No. 46, Vol. 
IX. It needs no trimming but buttons and a bias 
band of silk. 

Ursvuta.—A dark felt bonnet close to the sides of 
the head, with half-high crown, trimmed with a velvet 
band, feather tips, and some flowers in front, will be 
suitable for a woman of thirty-six to wear to church. 

Rustic.—The Ugly Girl Papers are published in book 
form by Harper & Brothers, who will send it to you 
on receipt of $1. 

An O_p Fritnp.—Your velvet polonaise does not 
seem to need altering. If the front is too short, get 
enough of the very deep fringe now used to trim the 
front—not the back. Let out the drapery behind, and 
tie back the sides of the skirt to make it smooth in 
front. Brocade silk is more fashionable than velvet 
to put with plain silk. 

Mrs. W. R.—Get dark blue, black, or brown basket- 
woven cloth, and make a long sacque for your little 
girl; trim it with wide braid. Get a set of seal-skin 
furs for her. An article on furs in Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
IX., will give you further information. 

E. E. C.—Your bronze brown silk is not out of fash- 
ion, and will look well retrimmed with seal brown 
velvet. The low-draped polonaise is very handsome 
for black silk dresses. 





JULIET. 


By MRS. H. LOVETT-CAMERON. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SOTHERNE LETTER-BAG. 


“ Ernestine,” said Mrs. Blair to that talented 
damsel during the course of the same day that 
Colonel Fleming had so suddenly left Sotherne 
Court—“ Ernestine, you are looking very pale.” 

“ Thank you, madame, my health is quite good.” 

* That makes no difference,” persisted her mis- 





tress. “You are looking very pale, and I am not 
at all easy about you.” 

Here Mademoiselle Ernestine’s gifted nature 
asserted itself, and she perceived that it was her 
duty to be pale and ailing. 

“Qui, madame, perhaps I am a little souffrante ; 
I have: had some aches in my head.” ° 

“Exactly so, Ernestine; and it is plain that 
you do not get enough fresh air. You want exer- 
cise, my good girl—a walk every day.” 

“ Madame is very kind; but I have not much 
time for a promenade.” 

“ Not during the day, perhaps ; and that brings 
me to what I wish to say. I should like you to 
take a good brisk walk in the morning before you 
call me.” 

“Madame !” exclaimed poor Ernestine, with 
rather a blank face at the prospect of an earlier 
rise from her much-loved bed. 

“Don’t interrupt me. It is dull, I know, for 
you to walk out so early without any companion 
or any object, but you might go along the high- 
road; it is always dry that way; and then when 
you meet the postman you can come back, and if 
you like to take the bag from him, and bring it 
to me to take my letters out, it will give you some 
little interest to go out for; and, Ernestine, you 
are a good girl, and I am very pleased with you. 
Look here! I have put out that black silk mantle 
of mine for you; it will make you a nice jacket, 
and there is a bit of real lace on it, which I will 
give you too.” 

“How very amiable you are toward me, ma- 
dame!” exclaimed the delighted maiden, as she 
took up the silk mantle. 

“Tam quite sure that an early walk will do 
you all the good in the world; there is nothing 
like the morning air.” 

“Thank you, madame. And shall I begin to- 
morrow ?” 

“Certainly; I should like to see some roses in 
your cheeks as soon as possible. Here, put some 
scent on this handkerchief, and give me my gold 
eyeglass—that is all I want just at present; you 
may go now.” 

Ernestine fully comprehended what was re- 
quired of her. She carried off the silk mantle, 
which was almost new, and a very handsome pres- 
ent to give to a maid, and prepared herself hon- 
estly to fulfill her part of the bargain. 

She understood that Mrs. Blair wished to have 
the first sight of the letter-bag; and she probably 
guessed that it was her object to find out whether 
Miss Blair received any letters from the departed 
Colonel Fleming. 

Further than that, to do her justice, Ernestine’s 
suspicions did not go. 

It was the custom at Sotherne for the letters 
to be left at the lodge-gate about eight o’clock in 
the morning by the walking postman, whence 
they were daily fetched by James the footman. 
Higgs the butler was supposed to keep the key; 
and when the letter-bag arrived, it was his duty 
to open it, and distribute the servants’ letters to 
them, and then to lay the rest on the dining-room 
sideboard, save only Mrs. Blair’s, which Ernestine 
always carried off to her mistress’s room. 

But Higgs, like many other good servants who 
have been long in their masters’ confidence, was 
rather spoiled and lazy. He was fond of shirk- 
ing as many of his lesser duties as he found he 
could, without detriment to his own dignity or his 
mistress’s interests, hand over to the rather meek- 
spirited footman. Among other little duties, that 
of opening the post-bag and distributing its con- 
tents had of late years been completely intrusted 
to James. 

The bag arrived just when Mr. Higgs was most 
comfortably enjoying his breakfast and his morn- 
ing talk with Mrs. Pearse in the housekeeper’s 
room. Higgs was fat, and Higgs was also get- 
ting old and lazy. It was therefore considerably 
easier, simpler, and less troublesome to himself 
in every way to give up the key to James, and, 
as he fetched the bag from the lodge, to let him 
also open it and distribute the letters. 

Now if there was one duty which James hated 
and detested above all other duties, it was that 
of fetching the post-bag from the lodge. Every 
morning, wet or dry, fine or foul, he had to trudge 
out after “them dratted letters,” as he elegantly 
expressed it; and as his own correspondence was 
of an exceedingly limited and most unexciting 
nature, being chiefly composed of bills for tobac- 
co and beer from the village public-house, and 
petitions for money from a drunken old mother 
whom filial duty commanded him to support, he 
was not very much interested in its contents. 

These sentiments, being freely spoken and con- 
cisely expressed pretty frequently before his fel- 
low-servants, were well known to Mrs. Blair’s 
French maid. 

She also knew—for trust a woman, above all 
a Frenchwoman, to discover such matters—that 
James was consumed with an absorbing passion 
for herself. Acting upon the knowledge of these 
two facts, Ernestine set to work to make an un- 
conscious instrument of her admirer. 

“ Monsieur Jams,” She said to him, with her 
sweetest smile, “ do you not dislike very much to 
fetch the bag with the lettres ?” 

“ Ay, that I do, mam’zell,” answered her swain, 
earnestly. ‘It just takes me off when every one 
else is beginning their breakfasts, having to fetch 
them blessed letters; and if there’s one thing I 
can’t abear, it’s not being able to sit down com- 
fortable to my meals.” 

“Well, look at this, Jams. I will fetch it for 
you for a few days.” 

“You, mam’zell ?” 

“But yes. I have given a dress to Mrs. White, 
the woman at the lodge, to make for me, and I 
wish to go and see how she does do it every morn- 
ing; and if you will give me the key, I will go 


‘fetch the bag at the same time.” 


“The key!” repeated James, rather dubiously. 
“Well, I don’t know about that; I don’t know as 
I ought to give you the key.” 

“Qh yes, give me the key, for I expect a letter 





from a friend in Paris—what you call a lovere. 
But he is dying,” she added, quickly, seeing that 
James looked as firm as adamant at the mention 
of a rival. 

“ Ah, he’s dying! Are you sure of that?” he 
said, with a gleam on his face at the melancholy 
news. 

“But yes, he dies, and perhaps he leaves me 
some money.” 

“ Ah, ah!” with a delighted grin. 

“Yes; and if he do, I can perhaps marry my- 
self to one—whom I love much better.” And here 
Mademoiselle Ernestine glanced at her admirer 
with a most telling @illade, and then looked coyly 
down at the corner of her apron. “So you see, 
Monsieur Jams, Iam in impatience to see the let- 
tres ; so please give me the key.” 

“You mustn’t let out to Higgs, then,” said the 
enraptured footman, clasping his beloved’s hands ; 
“and you must give me a kiss,” 

“Tf you give me the key,” said Ernestine, who 
had been prepared to use bribery and corruption. 

The kiss was submitted to, and Ernestine walk- 
ed off triumphantly with the key in her pocket. 

“Qwils sont done bétes, ces hommes! Mon 
Dieu! qu’ils sont niais!” she muttered to herself 
as she went up stairs; and it must be confessed 
that,as far as James was concerned, she had 
some cause for her sweeping condemnation of the 
male sex. 

The following morning Ernestine entered Mrs. 
Blair’s bedroom soon after eight o’clock, triumph- 
antly bearing the letter-bag and the key. That 
she had previously opened it and carefully looked 
over the contents herself, and then locked it up 
again, was of course a proceeding to which, under 
the circumstances, she considered that she had a 
perfect right, but which she did not think it nec- 
essary to impart to her mistress. 

Mrs. Blair eagerly turned the key and tumbled 
out all the letters over the bedclothes. 

But there was nothing whatever to reward her 
curiosity. Her own letters were only bills, and 
there were three for Juliet-—one from Mr. Bruce, 
one from Georgie Travers (an answer probably to 
an invitation to lunch which she knew Juliet to 
have sent her), and the third was either a bill or 
a circular. There was certainly nothing from Col- 
onel Fleming. She replaced all the letters, and 
Ernestine gravely took the bag from her hand, 
and carried it down stairs to James, who proceed- 
ed to distribute the contents as usual, and who 
was brought to acknowledge that it certainly 
made no difference who fetched it, and that he had 
much enjoyed eating his breakfast undisturbed. 
A second and a third morning Ernestine, undaunt- 
ed by the wind and the rain, sallied forth wrapped 
in her water-proof cloak down to the lodge, and 
still there had been nothing to reward her energy 
nor to satisfy her mistress’s curiosity. But on the 
fourth day, when the girl brought in the bag, she 
knew perfectly well, by a previous inspection, that 
there was a letter from Colonel Fleming to Miss 
Blair inside it. Mrs. Blair saw it, and pounced 
upon it the instant she opened the bag. It was 
impossible to mistake the large, bold handwriting 
with which she was perfectly familiar, even had 
the crest and monogram on the seal been want- 
ing to make assurance doubly sure. e 

She hastily slipped the letter under her pillow, 
waiting till Ernestine’s back was turned toward 
her, while she was pulling up the blinds and ar- 
ranging the window-curtains, todo so; then, tak- 
ing out her own letters, she gave the bag back into 
her hand, and sent her away. 

The instant she was alone Mrs. Blair sprang out 
of bed, and wrapping her dressing-gown around 
her, carried her prize to the light of the window. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she broke the 
seal, unfolded the letter, and began hastily read- 
ing through all poor Hugh’s passionate love 
words. She had but just finished it when she 
heard Ernestine coming along the passage with 
her hot water. She had only time to tear the 
letter once across and throw it hastily on to the 
fire, when the door opened. The envelope and 
one torn half fell on to the blazing coals and were 
rapidly consumed ; but the other half, unseen by 
Mrs. Blair, fluttered aside and slipped down be- 
hind the coal-scuttle, where it remained between 
that household article and the wainscot, complete- 
ly hidden. 

“T did not ring,” said Mrs. Blair, sharply, to 
Ernestine, for she was angry at her untimely en- 
trance. 

“Nest ce pas, madame? Ah, I beg pardon, I 
heard a bell: it must have been Mademoiselle 
Blair’s bell, and I thought it was yours, Will 
you wait, madame, or shall I bring you your bath, 
as the hot water is here ?” 

Ernestine was not unmindful of the blazing 
papers on the fire, upon which she kept one eye 
while she spoke. Her entrance, it is needless to 
say, was not in the very least accidental, but had 
been, on the contrary, very carefully planned by 
her from the moment when she had ascertained 
that the letter for which her mistress was on the 
look-out had arrived. 

She set about her duties of dressing and wait- 
ing upon Mrs. Blair with alacrity, and it was while 
bustling actively about the room that she caught 
sight of a smal corner of white paper sticking 
out behind the coal-scuttle. 

When Mrs. Blair had completed her dressing 
and left the room, Ernestine flew to the coal- 
scuttle, and triumphantly drew forth the torn 
half sheet of Colonel Fleming’s letter. 

“ Ah, mais c’est trop fort!” she muttered, with 
a slight compunction for Juliet. “ I would never 
have imagined she would have opened it and then 
burnt it. Ah, but it is shameful to that pauvre 
demoiselle !” 

But in spite of her compunctions, Ernestine 
did her best to decipher the mutilated letter ; al- 
though, owing to her imperfect education, and to 
its fragmentary condition, she was not able to 
make out as much of it as she would have liked. 

“T will keep him; he will be useful to me 
some day,” she said to herself, as she carefully 
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“STARING INTO THE FIRE WITH A WHITE, SCARED, MISERABLE FACE.” 


folded it up and put it in her pocket. Then she 
carried it up stairs to her own room, and wrap- 
ping it in a piece of silver-paper, locked it up in 
* little cedar-wood money-box, side by side with 
her last quarter’s wages, a packet of love-letters, 
chiefly in French, a withered bunch of violets 
viven her by Adolphe, her first love, who had 
gone for a soldier and died in Algeria, and a pair 
of gold and pearl car-rings, her greatest treasures, 
which, being very handsome, and having been 
presented to her by a French count, she was afraid 
to wear openly in the sterner moral atmosphere 
of an English family. 

Meanwhile Juliet was waiting and watching, day 
after day, for that very letter, of which one-half lay 
up stairs in that box in the French lady’s-maid's 
attic bedroom, and the other half was in ashes in 
Mrs. Blair’s fire-place. She was too proud to 
show her anxiety; she would not send for the 
letters to her bedroom, but every day she got up 
a little sooner, and hurried down stairs*to see 
what the morning’s post had brought her, every 
day to meet with a fresh disappointment. 

At tirst she was so full of hope, that when his 
letter did not come, she hardly made herself un- 
happy; she felt so sure he would write to her, so 
certain that he would keep his word. But when 
day after day passed and brought her no word, 
no sign, from him, her heart began to be very 
heavy, She read and re-read the little note he 
had written to her before he left, and tried to 
‘omfort herself afresh with the assurance of that 
letter which he had promised to write to her. It 
was impossible, she said to herself, that he could 
break his word. But she began to get restless 
and impatient; she could settle to nothing. All 
her ordinary occupations and duties became hate- 
ful to her; she could take no pleasure in any of 
them. She began to torment herself with all 
sorts of horrible conjectures. Could he be ill? 
she wondered ; or, good heavens! had there been 
any railway accidents the last few days in which 
he might have been disabled, or possibly worse ? 
and a hundred ghastly fancies and imaginations 
haunted her from morning till night. 

Every day she longed ardently for the next to 
come, and when the next dey dawned it brought 
her still nothing—nothing. 

Every one knows the miserable suspense of 
that watching and waiting for news that will not 
come, that hope deferred which maketh the heart 
sick. Juliet tried to call pride to her aid; but 
although she said to herself, over and over again, 
that if he did not care, neither would she; that 
it was unworthy of her to waste tears and sighs 
on a man who could care for her so little as to 
leave her so heartlessly ; that he could not be 
worth her love who treated her so cruelly—al- 
though she said these things to herself a hundred 
times a day, she found all such arguments singu- 
larly unavailing. 

Pride is very little help to a woman who really 
loves. 

And the days slipped away silently, swiftly— 
uneventful days of misery—while she waited in 
vain for that letter that was never to come, and 
for the answer to which Hugh Fleming up in Lon- 
don was eating his heart out with longings that 
were all in vain, 

At last there came a day when Juliet and her 
step-mother sat together in the drawing-room— 
the girl with her work in her hands and her 
thoughts far away, and the elder woman reading 
the Times—and the latter broke the long silence 
hy saying, suddenly, 

“Did you not say the Sw/tana was the name of 
the ship Colonel Fleming was to go to India in, 
Juliet ¥” 

- “Yes; I think that was the name he mention- 
ed,” she answered, rather faintly; “what about 
her ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” replied her step-mother, uncon- 
cernedly ; “only I see that she has sailed, so I 
suppose he is gone. By-the-way, did he ever 
write to you again ?” 

No answer. The room seemed to swim around 
her; a mist was before her eves; she rose un- 
steadily, and began mechanically folding up her 
work, Like one in a nightmare she got herself 





i 
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| out of the room, and staggered across the hall 
toward the stairease, and then one of the house- 
maids, passing along the corridor above, heard a 
heavy sound as of some one falling, and uttered 
a shrick of dismay at seeing her young mistress 
fall forward in a dead swoon in the hall below. 


and Juliet was carried up to her own room and 
laid upon her bed, while a groom was immediate- 
| ly sent off by the frightened Higgs to summon 
Dr. Ramsden to the mistress of Sotherne. 

But Juliet was ill with a disease which it was 
bevond good Dr, Ramsden’s skill to prescribe for. 

When she recovered her senses, after that short 
fainting fit, she came back to a state of misery 
and wretchedness compared to which the death- 
like unconsciousness of her deep swoon had been 
a merciful condition. 

For nearly a fortnight the girl was almost be- 
side herself with grief. She had not known till 
now how much, in spite of every thing, hope had 
buoyed her up—how impossible, in the bottom of 
her heart, she had thought it for Hugh to leave 
her. But now that he was indeed gone utterly 
beyond recall, an absolute despair took possession 
of her. She knew him too well to believe he 
| would come back ; he was dead to her, she felt— 

as much dead as if she had seen him in his coffin. 

In all the world that was before her there would 

be no Hugh Fleming; others might fill her life 

or occupy her thoughts, but never again he who 

must ever, come what may, be first and dearest 
, in her heart. 

Ah, that long blank of years that stretches out 
| hopelessly, grayly, before some of us—how shall 
| we ever live through them! How long life seems 
; to those who miss out of it the one face that can 

make it all too short! 

Juliet Blair had none of those qualities that 
| go to make a heroic nature: she had little re- 
serve or self-control. Hers was not the character 
that could “ suffer and be still;” she felt things 
too intensely, too acutely, for that calm suppres- 
sion of all outward emotion which is the gift of 
colder natures. «She spent hours locked up in 
her own room in paroxysms of tears, or sitting, 
dry-eyed, staring into the fire, with a white, seared, 


| miserable face. 


Her cries of alarm speedily brought assistance, / 
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She would see no visitors, and 
could hardiy be persuaded to touch any food; 
and to all inquiries as to what ailed her, she an- 
swered, wearily, “I am ill; let me alone—I am 
ill!” 

The sight of her step-mother, who had so calm- 
ly and lightly told her of Hugh Fleming’s depart- 
ure, became absolutely hateful to her, Sometimes 
she wandered about the house, or sat silently for 
hours alone in the library in his chair, with her 
face buried in her hands. One day sitting thus, 
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would seem, indeed, as if the fountain of her 
tears had run itself dry. 

By degrees she resumed her ordinary occupa- 
tions; she rode and drove out, and paid visits as 
she had been accustomed to do; and Mrs. Blair, 
who had watched her misery with a good many 
pangs of conscience, and some uneasiness as to 
the result, breathed freely again, and congratu- 
lated herself upon having done quite the wisest 
and best thing for her step-daughter’s welfare. 

“She has quite got over it ; very soon she will 
_ forgotten his existence,” she said to her- 
self. 

But there was a change in Juliet which no one 
around her noticed, because none of those by 
whom she was surrounded loved her well enough 


| to detect it. 


and leaning her elbows on the writing-table, half | 


unconsciously she pulled open one of the drawers 
in frontof her. Some things of Colonel Fleming's 
were still left inside: a few unimportant papers, 
a packet of envelopes stamped with his crest, a 
little ivory pen-holder she had often seen him 
use, and, right in the front, an old pair ef dogskin 


| gloves, moulded and shaped to the form of his 


| hands as if he had just pulled them off. 


Juliet’s 
fingers wandered over each and all with a loving 
touch; and then she remembered how once be- 
fore she had found his things lying about in this 
very room, when he was away, and how she had 
smoothed them and put them straight for him 
with reverent hands; only then he had come 
back to her—but now, now !—with a wail of de- 
spair she burst into a passion of bitter tears. 

By-and-by she took out of the drawer all the 
dear relics of her lover—the gloves, the pen-hold- 
er, the envelopes and papers—and carried them 
up stairs to her own room,and there, showering 
passionate kisses on each insensate object that 
had been his, she locked them up in her dressing- 
cease, by the side of that short farewell note which 
was all of his that she could call her own, 

And they were a comfort toher. Hitherto she 
had possessed nothing that had belonged to Hugh 
Fleming, nor had she one single thing that he 
had given to her; and Juliet prized these things 
that she had found as her greatest treasures ; for 
most women are insanely foolish over such relics 
of those they love. 

As the days passed away Juliet Blair gradual- 
ly recovered her self-possession; as the sorrow 


sank deeper and deeper into her heart, so it left | 


her outwardly calmer. She wept no more: it 


She was altered. The old brightness, the old 
impatience, were almost gone ; her cheek was a 
shade paler, her sweet lips had a sadder droop ; 
her step had lost something of its lightness, her 
eyes something of their fire; and to the end of 
her life these things never wholly came back to 
Juliet Blair. 

3ut Mrs. Blair saw nothing of all this. In her 
suffering, as in her joy, the girl was alone—utter- 
ly alone. 

Ernestine had discontinued her morning walks. 
Two days after the arrival and subsequent de- 
struction of Colonel Fleming’s letter, Mrs. Blair 
remarked to her maid that she looked so much 
better that there was no longer the necessity for 
that daily exercise which she had prescribed for 
her. 

So Ernestine gave back the key of the letter- 
bag to James. 

“Here, Monsieur Jams, is your key,” she said, 
shaking her head mournfully; “he is dead!” in 
allusion to the French lover. 

“Dead, is he?” cried James, eagerly; “and 
the money—have you heard ¥” 

“Alas!” said Ernestine, “it is no use, my 
friend; the perfidious one has left it all to his 
cousin Annette.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 








LOST. 
O wisps, blow fair! O winds, blow free! 
The port we steer for is under our lee, 
And crisp waves curl on the clear green sea. 


Home from exile, dear love, we sail; 
Our ship speeds forward with favoring gale— 
See where the cliffs loom sombre and pale. 


Running so freely, our haven near, 
But little for tempest and storm we fear, 
And life to each was never so dear. 


Ah! how weird is the sea-bird’s cry, 4 
How mournful and shrill is the wild wind’s sigh, 
While white waves glance from our bulwarks 
high! 
Stern the frown on the skipper’s face— 
The wind and the waves have risen apace, 


And across the sky the storm-clouds race. 


Hard down the helm! The black rocks show 
Where the reef runs out so narrow and low, 
Like jaws of hell ‘mid the billows’ snow. 


Put her about! Too late, alas! 
The strong ship shivers like fragile glass, 
And hissing waves through her timbers pass. 


Cling to me, love! My life for thine! 

Round your slender waist this stout cord I'll 
twine, 

And so shall vour fate be bound to mine. 

Trust to me, darling! My strong hand 


Shall bear you unharmed to the storm-ridged 
strand, 


| Nor shall loose its grasp till we touch land. 





Bruised, wave-beaten, we gained the bay: 
My life was left, but my one treasure lay 
Lost, in my arms, for ever and aye. 
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Causeuse with Cretonne Embroidery. 

Tue frame of this causeuse is of ebonized wood, carved and gilt. 

q bolsters are covered with brown woolen reps, and are fastened with buttons 
4 covered with the same material. The edge of the causeuse is covered with 
pleated brown reps, headed with woolen cord of the same color. The cushion- 

ed arms are edged with deep woolen fringe. 

with cretonne embroidery worked on a foundation of brown satin. 

is set on the top of the causeuse. The color, of course, can be varied to suit 


the furniture of the room. 
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Fig. 7.—Camev’s-Hairn Svit.—Back. 
[See Fig. 2.] 








Ladies’ and Children’s 
Skating Suits, Figs, 1-8. 

THESE pretty suits are equally 
well adapted to skating on ice, 
and to skating in rinks with 
roller skates like that seen in 


the illustration. 


Figs. 1 and 8.—Gros Grain 
AND LiMovsINE SvIt. 
brown gros grain, trimmed with 
side-pleated ruffles of the mate- 
rial. The over-skirt and long 
cuirass basque buttoned behind 
are made of yellow and brown 
striped limousine. The scarf 
of the over-skirt is buttoned 
on the under edge of the 
basque. The trimming con- 


sists of fringe 
and vest, a re- 
vers collar, and 
bows of gros 
grain. The 
sleeves are of 
gros grain, trim- 
med with a 
side-pleated ruf- 
fle of limousine. 
Cream - colored 
felt hat, trim- 
med with brown 
gros grain and 
a colored wing. 

Figs. 2 and 7. 
—CAMEL’S- HAIR 
Surr. The skirt, 
over-skirt, waist, 
and sleeveless 
sacque are of 
ivory camel’s- 
hair. The trim- 


Each medallion is ornamented 
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sues 


fles and puffs of plain silk. 
satin, dark red roses, and a blue feather. 

Fig. 4.—FAaILLe AnD CASHMERE Suit. The trimming for the skirt of black 
faille consists of gathered flounces of the material. The polonaise buttoned 
behind is made of black cashmere, and is trimmed with strips and bows 
The sleeves are like- 
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scarf and a red feather aigrette. 
Fig. 3.—SiLk Suir. 


Black felt hat, 


trimmed with feathers. A faille 
band, trimmed with small but- 
tons, extends down the back, and 
terminates in a bow and ends. 
Fig. 5.—Suir ror Boy rrom 6 


The skirt (kilt- 


pleated in the back) and the jack- 
et are of granite cloth, and are 
trimmed with woolen braid of 
the same color and buttons. Col- 
lar and cuffs of linen, and gros 
Felt hat, trimmed 


Fig. 6.—Svrr ror Girt FRoM 
8 tro 10 Years otp. The 
skirt, over-skirt, waist, and 


sacque are 
made of navy 
blue serge, and 
are trimmed 
with a puff of 
the material, 
a piping of 
gros grain, and 
buttons. The 
over - skirt is 
buttoned on 
the bottom of 
the waist. Felt 
hat, trimmed 
with a_ blue 
searf, flowers, 
and a bow 
of gros grain 
ribbon. The 
sacque is sin- 
gle - breasted, 
and may be 
closed the 
whole length 


ming is composed of ruby silk braid with raised designs, and bows of gros 
grain ribbon of the same color. 


Black felt bonnet, trimmed with an ivory 





Skirt of gray silk, trimmed with side-pleated ruffles. 
Polonaise of light and dark gray striped silk, trimmed with side-pleated ruf- 
Gray felt bonnet, trimmed with gray and blue 
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Fig. 8.—Gros Grain anp Limovsine 
Suit.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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Fig. 1.—Gros Grain anp Limocsrse 
Strt.—Front.—[See Fig. 8.] 


Fig. 2.—Camet’s-Harr Scit. 
Front.—([See Fig. 7.] 


Fig. 3.—Sitk Sort. 


Fig. 4.—FAILLE AND 
CASHMERE Str. 


Fics. 1-8.—LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SKATING SUITS. 
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Fig. 5.—Svit ror Boy FRoM 6 TO 
§ YEARS OLD. 
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Fig. 6.—Scrt ror Girt From 8 To 
10 Years op. 
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PRESERVATION OF CUT 
FLOWERS AND BOUQUETS. 

GERMAN journal recommends for the pres- 
LX ervation of cut flowers, singly or in bouquets, 
almost indefinitely, to dip them in a solution of 
pure albumen, and, after allowing them to be- 
come perfectly dry, to repeat the operation sev- 
eral times, each time with fresh albumen. 





SCHENCE’S MANDRAKE PILLS. 

Tuese Pills are composed exclusively of vegeta- 
ble ingredients, and although they entirely super- 
sede the use of Mercury, do not leave any of its 
injurious effects. They act directly upon the 
liver, and are a valuable remedy in all cases of 
derangement of that organ. Sick Headache, In- 
digestion, and all Bilious Disorders succumb to 
the free use of them.—[ Com. } 





“WANT TO KNOW.” 

Every body is interested and excited over the 
marvelous and now thoroughly tried and tested 
“ Automatic” sewing-machine of the Wilcox & 
Gibbs, 8. M. Co. Send postal ecard for full par- 
ticulars and list of offices to No. 658 Broadway, 
New York.—[ Com.] 





Tur Yourn’s Companton, of Boston, is a thoroughly 
wide-awake paper, having among its contributors such 
writers as J.'1. Trowsriver, Epowarv Eaotrsvon, Ev- 
- akp Everett Have, Jame T Fie.vs,J.G.Wuirtier, 





A. Sternens, Lou isa M. Anoort, Resgooa Hanning | 


eg Jctia Warp Hower, Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, 
Lovise CuanpLer Mouton. No writers more at- 
tractive in the country,and no publication for young 
people more enterprising and useful.—[Com.) 





To Hovsrxkrerers.—The attention of heads of fam- 
ilies is invited to the superior quality of Burserr’s 
Friavorine Extraots. They are highly concentrated, 
have all the freshpess and delicacy “of ‘the fruits from 
which they are prepared and are less expensive.-[ Com.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
A VALUABLE RECIPE. 


A lady patient of Prof. Hasener, of Vienna, is 
supplying the ladies of this country with his rec- 
ipe for a cosmetic; it is printed in English, con- 
It 


simply assists nature by stimulating the pores to 


tains nothing injurious, as every lady can see. 


healthy action, giving the skin a fresh, youthful 
appearance ; and is said to be the best beautifier 
known, Any druggist will prepare it for 35 
The recipe is sold for $1. For further 
particulars, address Miss J. M. Koorg, Box 4130, 
N. Y. Cc ity, enclosing stamp for circular, 


cents, 


CORK BOSOM PAD.~ 





Light, Graceful, Healthy. Adds to the growth and de- 
velopment of the body, instead of checking its normal 
functions, Strongly endorsed by all Physicians. Once 
tried no lady will do without one. Agents wanted. Lib- 
eral discount to the trade. Single pair mailed on receipt 
of 50 cents; half-dozen, $2 25; one dozen, $4 25. GEO. 


F ‘ROST & CO. .» Sole Agents, Box 1604, Boston, Mass. 


A.SELIG, 


S13 BROADWAY, N.Y 


Just received, a large importation of aealten and Point 
Lace Braids, Peari Edge and Linen Threads, also black 
and colored Twist and Chenille F oe Titlen Braids, 
Buttons and Ornaments, Berlin Ze 
broideries, and all materials for } 
Samples sent. 


hyrs, Worsted Em- 
ieedle-work, at the 
lowest prices, 





THE LATEST NOVELTY 


THE POCKET JACK-PLANE 


21¢ inches in length, sharpens pencils beautifully without break 
ing the softest lead or soiling the fingers. Superior to all pencil 
sharpeners or penknives for Artists, Architects, Bookeepers, School 
Children, ,and every body who use pencils, Sent by mail upon re- 
ts. Sample dozen to dealers or agents, $2, by 
HOW & CO,, 41 John St. N, Y. 


“LE PARIS” 
r + TOV OWN yr 

BON TON BUCKSKIN SKIRT. 

Fits a form, and adds grace and elegance to the 
figure. Can be worn as an over or under garment ; 
giving complete protection in the Prsncat climate. 
D.C. HALL & CO., 633 Broadway, New 
York, Manufacturers of the CELEBRATED PER- 
FORATED BUCKSKIN UNDERGARMENTS. 

¢2™ Send for Circular. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET. 
With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pads, 


Secures Heart and Comroxt of Body, 
with Grace and Beauty of Form. 
Three garments in one. Approved by 
all physicians. Agents Wanted, 
r4 Samples by mail, in London cord, 
— $2; Satteen, $1 75. To Agents at 25 
cents less. Order size two inches 
smaller than waist measure over the 
dress. 


Warner Bro's, 763 Broadway, N 


SHOPPIN G 


Of every description executed with promptness, taste, 
and discrimination, Circular, with full information, 
sent free. Miss M. J. Huntinapvon, P. O. Box 1654, New 
York, Samples of material furnished on receipt of 25c. 


JAPANESE DECORATIONS. 


Japanese Fans for decorative purposes. Samples and 
prices upon Application. 
MORTIN GILLET & CO., 95 Froni Street, N. ¥.- 
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(0. CONTHER'S SONS, 


Removed from 502--504 Broadway to 


184 Fifth Ave., 


INVITE INSPECTION TO THEIR 
STOCK OF 


Seal-Skin Sacques, 
Fur-Lined Garments, 
Fur Trimmings. 


COMPLETE 





| 




















THE LARGEST AND MOST 


EVER OFFERED, 


184 Fifth Avenue, 


| (Broadway & 23d St.), NEW YORK. 
The Spiral Draft Chimney Top 
is a Draft Equalizer, ome Smoky 
Chimneys and Defective Drafts; pre- 
venting down-draft and rapid escape 
of heat. It is a wonderful Fuel Econ- 
omizer, With it your house will be 
warmer, and, attached to kitchen 
flues, cooking can be done quicker. 
Orders filled. Express paid. — 
wae ba Ww Here. Address 
ENRY COLFORD, 
708 culmea St, Philadelphia, Pa, 


ARISIAN a 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 











| Invite the attention of buyers to their stock of all the 


Latest Novelties 


RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY & OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS and FEATHER TRIM- 
MINGS, BRIDAL SETS and VEILS, 
FLORAL GARNITURES for 
WEDDING & EVEN’G 
COSTUMES, 
“ Arranged to order.” 
Vases and Baskets filled with beautiful tropical 

Leaf Plants, ‘a specialty.” 

Exhibition at the Centennial Fair, Horticultural Hall. 
To the Trade and Institutions a Discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 

I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue ve Crery, Paris. 


A OHARMING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


- Ep MENT FOR THE FAMILY 


ORND SOCIAL CIRCLE. VERY 
TRA- 
LOGUE OF ALL 


PoPpuLAR. SEND Furry 
CENTS FOR IT, AND 

TED CATAs 

OUR PAKLOR GAMES. 


THREE CT. STAMP 
FOR FULL 
L U ILLus 
NOYES, SNOW & COMPANY, D a 
WoRCESTER, MASS. 
Successors to West & Lee Gante Co. 

R. WIENER, Manufacturer of 

Ostrich Feathers. 
295 Gth Ave., bet. | 18thé&l & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


IN 





Leamon’s Dyes | Color Silks. 

Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Cottons. 

Leamon’s Dyes Color any thing. 


Druggists sell them. A book giving full and explicit 
directions will be sent to any one by addressing the pro- 
prie store, WELLS, Ric HARDSON, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


C. &. J, G, GILCHRIST, 


859 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Children’s Lace and Velvet Caps. Novelties 
in fine Worsted Goods ‘and Embroideries. 


Reclining Invalid Chair 


ON WHEELS, 


easily propelled = occupant, in 

or out doors. reclinin; 

made. Send for circular, 

ited at Phila., in Main Building T, 
y 





















59, and made 
New Haven Folding Chair Co., 
New Haven, Cenn 


- LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


FINE SHOES. 


Stylish, good fitting, durable, and moderate in price. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


J. J. CONNER, 311 Sixth AVENUE, 
_Be tw een 18th and 19th Streets. 


wax FLOWER MATERIAL 

in every variety, at lowest prices. Just pub- 

ware “Wax Flower Making without a Teach- 

> the only practical work on this subject, 

ae) post-paid, Rents: given free, with an order for $2.50 worth 
terial. Box of material and instructions for making sev- 

ae fin 9 vines of Ivy Leaves, post- —, 60 cts. 
100 Decalcomanie pictures, 50 cts. 50Gem , 50 cts. 

50 Embossed pictures, 50 cts. ; choice Rade! of either, 10 cts. 








32 pase catalogue sent free w! ith every order. Agents wanted, 
. 1. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 
HOMES ADORNED! 


ART! EASILY LEARNED. 
§ 200 Decalcomanie and 


list sent fo for 2 cts) GEORGE BOLES, Boston, Mass. 


T 





HE E Greenbrook and } Paterson City 


Nurseries, Floral and Fashion Journal. Free 
Jor 18ié! Address GRIEVES & CO., 
Box 2853, New York. 
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A perfect beauty. 
toH 


SEE HOW PRETTY. 


EVERYBODY LIKES THEM, “ PERFECTLY SPLENDID,’’ THE LADIES? SAY. 


SEND l5c. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION. 


, Full. ° fcharminz stories, pictures and we: Devoted 











N.B. Please state where you saw the Advertisement. 
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CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, _— a 
brilliant transparency ; recomme nded by the 
most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
best chemists in this country, and proved 
to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 
to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 
free of charge. $1 00 per box. 

F. Coupray’s VELVETINE, an ele- 
— and indispensable toilet powder, $1 00 


"a SUPERFLUOUS Ae 


LY, in the worst possible cases, where all 
previous attempts have failed. 

F. Coupray’s celebrated AURORA, to 
bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 





bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 

J. B. Fontanr’s wonderful preparation, 
DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
a w es 8 nan the face, $2 00 per bottle. 

GRAY HAIR. L. 
vin 8 tel Kheuna will change 
gray hair to its natural color without the 
juse of Lead, Lae Sulphur, or Ni- 
trate of Silver, from a beautiful brown 
to black, $1 50 per box. A large assortment 
of all modern beautifying COSMETICS 
jon han¢ 

THE HEATING COMB (Patent- 

14thSt. | ea), for restoring the vitality and original 
color of the hair when turning gray; for al- 


S 
H 
A 
W 


54 West 


Near | leviating neuralgia and nervous headache ; 
Sixth | for instantly dyeing the hair after w: ashing, 
j and adding an unequaled gloss and wave to 
er the hair, $2 00 each. L. Suaw, Sole Agent. 
Vv holesale and retail. 

NEW e largest assortment of ‘Human Hair 
~ Goce xis, positiv ely retailed at wholesale prices. 
YORK. INVISIBLE FRONTS, very fash- 
ionable, and improving the looks of all la- 
Only — dies instantly, in large variety, $2 00 per inch 
on real pate’ nt hair Jace ‘and naturally curly 

Depot. hair; on imitation lace, $1 00 per inch. 


My assortment of HUMAN HAIR 
SWITCHES, of the finest quality only, is truly 
wonderful. All long Hair Switches, of the finest qual- 
ity of hair, at $8 00, $10 00, $12 00, and $15 00; something 
never offered before at le #8 than double that price. 


each and upward. 

COM BINGS made up in the most approved man- 
ner, warranted to give —— i Hair takenin 
Exchange. GRAY a Specialty. 

&2~ Hair Dressing in the Lae arisian Style. 

Send for our New Illustrated Price-List. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, when prepaid, 
free of charge; « or, C.0.D., with privilege of examining. 





You are troubled with a bad 
Breath; it annoys your friends as 
well as yourself. You would like 
to get rid of it, but scarcely know 
what means to adopt. We will tell 
you. Cleanse your teeth and rinse 
your mouth thoroughly every morn- 
ing with that peerless dentifrice, 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT, 


and your breath will become sweet and your teeth 
assume a pearl-like appearance. Impure breath 
arising from Catarrh, Bad Teeth, or the use of Liquor 
or Tobacco, is completely neutralized by the daily use 
of Sozodont. Sold by Druggists. 











“The Wide-Aw ake Magazine. 
The Golden Time for Agents! Liberal cash 
commissions paid! Boys and girls are all 
Se, at work for the Wide-Awake Doll’s Fair, 

UR and subscribe eagerly. Specimen numbers, 

10cts. List of Doll's Fair prizes, posters, 
' &c., free. Little girls who will act as agents 
receive in addition a full set of Doll Pat- 
terns, upon sending their P.O. Address, 
Oct. and Nov. Wide-Awakes contain rules 
in full concerning the Doll's Fair. Write to 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Boston, Mass. 






without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce | 


TING MACHINES, $250. 


Durivaled Beautifying Bazaar. 


| &c., &., 


CURLS warranted to be naturally curly, at 50 cents | 


Art, Music, Home Pets, Ladies’ 


het! Work, Saray y oon Flowers, Se A Cottages, 


The prettiest Ladies’ Paper in Am 


erica. A perfect 
“Wendectlly popular. Ladiesall delighted with it. 
Price a 3 months on trial, with M Chromo or Steel Plate Engraving, 
“ ise 
* 10¢., } Specimen copy. 


“ “ 


without Cm 
None free. Agente wanted. Get up a Club. 


The Little Gem & Young Folks’ Favorite. 


SEND 10 Crs, FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The prettiest Paper for the Young Folks inthe U.S. Fullof pictures, en- 
tertaining stories, pozzles, fun, anecdotes, stories, helps to schoo! studies, and 
hints tor self.improvement. 
wantit. 


Price 30 cents, three months on trial. including pleat chromo, ‘* Mischief.”” 
3 months, without chromo, Ile, 


Address, HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Stay ‘N. Y. 


GetupaClub. Goeslike Fun. All the children 
Parents! it ia the best present you can give your boys and girls. 


Specimen copy, 5 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of a 50. 
Or by — on receipt of $2 80. 
AG 'S WANTED. 
MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 
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What shall I Buy for Christmas? 

Our Winter ** FASHION QUARTERLY,” 
besides interesting reading-matter, telling ‘*‘ HOW TO 
DRESS THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” “ How to Cook 
the Christmas Dinner,” “‘ How to make HOME and the 
WINTER EVENINGS HAPPY and ATTRACTIVE,” 
has 60 large pages full of beautiful Illustra- 
tions, interesting Descriptions, and Remarkable Prices 
of Toys, Games, Silverware, Flower Stands, Aquaria, 
Candies, Christmas Tree Ornaments, Toy Books, Jew- 
elry, Bridal Suits, Suits for Ball or Party Wear, Nov- 
elties in Ties, Albums, Writing-Desks, Portfolios, and 
of every conceivable thing for a Holiday Gift§for old 
or young. Price only 15 cents, Post Free. 

EHRICH & CO., 

287 and 289 Eighth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

0 Take notice that this advertisement will not 
be repeated. So send on at once, or cut this out 
for reference. 





FINE GOODS ESTABLISHED 
Popular Prices —1860.— 


FREDERICK LOESER & COS 
Brooklyn Mammoth Establishment ! 


Dress Goods, Millinery, Fancy Goods, 
Silks, Laces, Hosiery, Buttons, Rib- 
bons. Gloves, Underwear, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Outfits. 

OUR “FASHION LIGHT,” 
published monthly, contains choice reading Inatter and 
gives all the latest information on fashions. It will, 
on application, he mailed free of charge. Orders 
from the country solicited and filled 
with great care and dispatch, Orders froin 
$10 upward forwarded at our expense when prepaid by 
P.O. order or draft. 


FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 


| Fulton, Tillary, & Washington Sts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





LOEDE'S 






5-4 ee 


Fer. ae removing INK, WRITING FLUID, a 

RUST, and all similar stains from the fingers or skin in gen« 
te a HITE Cotton, Linen or Woolen Stuffs of every kind. 

LEATING done in Velvet, Crape, soft, thick 

Silks, and the most delicate goods and colors, with- 

out a ps article of gloss on either side, at 110 South 11th 





Street, Philadelphia; 144 Tremont Street, Boston; and 
69 4th Avenue, N. ¥; opposite Stewart's. PrLeatine 
Gave es for sale. M. F. SALL ADE. 





For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 25 

cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 

50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. ‘Address Buffalo 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
UININE can be taken without taste, by mixing in 

Quinine Elixir. Cheap; better than Pills. Druggists 
keep it. M’ td by Allaire, Woodward, & Co., Peoria, I. 




















Address 





HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


The Most Beautiful Ladies’ Book ever Published. 
Get it for your Work Basket or Parlor. 


A splendid new book, devoted to a multitude of topics of 
Household Art, Taste, and Fancy Work, Transparencies, Leaf 
Work, Worsted Work, Work Boxes, Baskets 
Fret Sawi ing, Picture Frames, Wall Pockets, 
Work, Bur’ Work, Bead V 
En ravings. A charming gift’ to any friend. Price $150 by 
mail, eniee 

INDOW GARDENING.— 
m.. illustrated, devoted to the culture of Plants, Bulbs, "and 
Rowers, for in-doors. Has handsome Designs of bere: a 
Baskets, Flowers, and Parlor Decorations. 250 Engravings 
Price 1 50 by mail. 

LADIES? FANCY WORK,—Just published. A 
charming book, devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, Fire 
Screens, Shrines, Rustic Pictures, a charmin 
for Easter Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell 
Work, Bead, Mosaic, and Fish Scale’ Embroidery, Hair Work 
and Card- Board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window Gar- 
den Decorations, Crochet Work, 
an immense variety ot other Fancy Work to delight all lovers 
of Household Art and Recreation. 

All above for sale by Booksellers every where, or sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


HENRY T. . WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman St.; New York. 


x Flow ers, 
Paintings, Straw 


Work, &c., &c. Over 300 pages; 250 


A standard book, su- 


series of Designs 
lowers and Shell 


esigns in Embroidery, and 


Price $1 50. 
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ANNOUNCE LARGE AND BEAUTIFUL ADDI- 
TIONS TO THEIR 
DRESS GOODS STOCK, 
AT EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 

ALL-WOOL CAMEL’S HAIR, 48 inches wide, at 
75.5 RECENTLY SOLD AT $1. 

NEW SHADES, SPLENDID Se. 54 inches 
wide, at $1, recently sold at $1 

NOVELTIES in STRIPED & npnniemeesia 
CAMEL’s HAIR, prose og to match in myrtle, hunt- 
ters’ green, ink, navy blue, Havana, seal brown, and 
cardinal red. 

FUR CLOTH and CHINCHILLA CAMEL’'S HAIR 
just received from Paris, suitable for Dolmans, 
Basques, and Polonaises, to which particular atteution 
is invited. 

THE LATEST NOVELTIES in MATELASSE and 

AMASSE, all wool, in the new dark cloth 
shades, from 60c. and 75c. up. 
CASHMERES and MERINO, best colors, from 75¢. 

FRENCH DIAGONALS and VIGOGNES, CASH- 
MERE BROCADES and BASKET CLOTHS, in all the 
latest dark shades, and at reasonable prices. 

The above Elegant Lines of Goods embrace the finest 
variety of designs — colorings in the City, and will 
be offered at such Low Prices as will insure their 
immediate sale. ‘They also offer in the 

FANCY DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENT 
AT POPULAR PRICES, 
SUITINGS in oe STRIPES, &c., at 12MCe, 


+ 20e., and 25¢. 
SHEPHERD CHECKS, mixed and all wool, from 
be. up. 


SERGE SUITINGS, — stripes and plaids, at 
25e¢ 


PLAID ALL-WOOL FANCY SUITINGS, at 35e., 
50c., aud 60e, 

ALE: WOOL 64 SCO''CH TARTAN AND FANCY 
PLAIDS, at $1, $1 25, $1 50, and $2. 
Full Lines MIXED SUITINGS, at 25e.3 much less 
than value. 

TURQUOISE and ROMAINE CLOTHS, at 29e. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DIAGONAL SUITINGS, 
Winter ehades, 25€.4 3OC.4 S5C., 40Cey 

5c., and 50c. 
500 Pieces FRENCH DACOTA SUITINGS at 35¢e.3 
reduced from 50c. 
TIBER SUITINGS, cloth shades, at 25e. and 30e. 
MANCHESTER CASHMERES, 3-4 wide, at 25c., 
and 44 wide, at 35e. and 45e. 
BELGIAN POPLINS, yy Png thes wide, at 30c. and 


ALL-WOOL CRETONNES, at 44¢., 45c., 50¢., 
55C., and 60c. 
FRENCH BASKET’ and DAMASSE SUITINGS, 
from 25c. to 40c. 
ALSO, 
FRENCH, ENGLISH, and AMERICAN 
PRINTS, & AMERICAN DELAINES 
IN GREAT VARIETY, at Low Prices. 


a OF GOODS, AN AND CATALOGUES OF 
, AND CHILDREN’S FUR- 


EVERY DESCRIPTION CARE- 
FULLY FILLED WITHOUT 
CHARGE, AND GOODS 
PACKED AND FOR- 
WARDED TO ANY 
DESTINATION. 

In FURS we are offering 

LADIES? FINE SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
$75, $85, $95, $100, $110, and up. 
AND SEAL MUFEFS, TO MATCH 
AT $7 50, $10, $12 50, $15, $17 50, and up. 
SEAL CAPS, at $2 50, $3, $4, and up. 
BLACK MARTEN SETS—Mnff and Boa; worth 
$20, for $10. 
MINK SETS, worth $25, for $15, 
ERENCH prin worth $12 50, for $7 50. 
LDREN’S SETS, 
AT ‘se $1, $2, $3, $5, and up. 
WHITE CONY SACQUES, 
For Children fiom One to Twelve years, The same 
handsomely trimmed. 

FUR LININGS FOR SILK GARMENTS. 
FUR TRIMMINGS, in great variety, from 30¢e, a 
yard up. 

SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO REPAIRING 
FURS AND RELINING MUFFS AND SACQUES. 
SEAL SACQUES MADE TO ORDER TO FIT 
ANY SIZE, AT SHORT NOTICE. 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 
Grand and Chrystie Sts. N. Y. 
Send to 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St., 
NEW YORK, 
For their revised CATALOGUE for the 


876 Fall and Winter 1877 


Containing Complete Descriptions and Prices of 
their numerous Departments. 
MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave, and 23d Street, New York. 


ECORATE | your homes with the ‘Deautiful 
Lygodium Palmatum or Hartford Fern, sold at $5 
per 100 pieces pressed ; also, pce | Leaves and other 
terns _—— and pressed, #1 per 
Box 5' A. A. W ILLIAMS S, Hartford, Conn. 
STAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
pris designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 132 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md, 


LORIDA MOSS for Holiday Decorations. 50c. and 

- $1 packages sent by mail, postpaid. Larger orders 
solicited at reduced rates. K. A. TALLMAN, Mans 
darin, Duval County, Fla. 




















25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
o cts., postpaid, L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








HT: ARPER 'S BAZAR. 
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SPECIAL 
ANNOUNCEMENT, 


KI) GLOVES. 
AT Stenat& 


HAVE OPENED a FULL LINE of NEW 
and DESIRABLE COLORS in THEIR 
CELEBRATED 


Alexandre Gloves, 
Lowest Prices 


FOR MANY YEARS PAST, COMMENCING with the 


Two Buttons, $1 80 Per Pair. 


A REDUCTION WITHIN THE PAST SIX 
MONTHS from $2 25. 


Three Buttons, $2 10 Per Pair, 


A REDUCTION, SAME PERIOD, from $2 65, 


Other Styles Reduced 


IN PROPORTION. ALL the DESIRABLE 
SIZES and COLORS SUITABLE for FALL, 
WINTER, and EVENING WEAR for LADIES 
MISSES, and CHILDREN, MEN and BOYS; TO- 
GETHER PRESENTING SUCH AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY for OBTAINING SUPPLIES of THIS 
UNEQUALLY 


Celebrated Glove 


NEVER BEFORE OFFERED 


Broadway 4th Ave, Sth &lOth ts, 
Trowserings 


and Suitings 
AT RETAIL 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


WOOLEN FABRICS 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY for LADIES, MISSES, and 
CHILDREN, for CLOAKS, POLONAISE, JACKETS, 
WRAPS, SKIRTS, SHAWLS, &c., OFFERING the 


Choicest Productions 


For the Present Season of the most 


Celebrated Looms 


of Europe and the United States. 


West of England 
Broadcloths 
And Suitings, 


IN EVERY STYLE. 


Cut in Lengths to Suit. 


AT Stenart&C 


Broadway Ath Ave,,dth & Oth ts 


Visiting Cards, w 
printed, sent for 25c. We have 100 styles. 
Agents Wanted. 











® samples sent for 
Stamp. A. H. i. Fuller & Co., Brockton, Mass. 











10. 95 aday sure made by by Agents selling 
- our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
comes & Chromo Cards. 125 ‘sample 8, 


ostpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 
. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab’d 1530. 


Harper’s Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haurven's Magazink, Hanrven’s Weekty,and Hareer’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. ; 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrekty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every; Club of Five 
Scusoxniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 


worth $5, sent, 
free. J. H. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


oer Oe OF ie Week to to Age’ nts. Samples FREE. 
3D) = S/ 7 P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
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FALL AND WINTER 


NOVELTIES, &c. 
Arnold, Gonstable, & Co. 


Are offering GREAT INDUCEMENTS to 
purchasers of 


FANCY AND STAPLE DRY GOODS, 


In all their various departments, of English, French, 
and German Manufacture, comprising the most exten- 
sive and best assorted stock of FIRST-CLASS GOODS 
imported this season, and at Lower Prices, viz. : 

BLACK SILKS, BROCADES, 

FANCY AND PLAIN SILKS, 
DAMASSE AND MATELASSE. 

CAMEL'S HAIR, DAMASSE, SERGES, WOOL 
MATELASSE, ARMURE EFFECTS, SCOTCH WOOL 
AND FRENCH PLAIDS. INDIA CAMEL’S HAIR, 
PERSIAN, PAISLEY and BROCHE SHAWLS, DO- 
MESTIC and SCOTCH WOOL SHAWLS, TRAVEL- 
ING RUGS AND SHAWJS, CLOTH AND SEAL 
PLUSH CARRIAGE ROBES, 


PARIS-MADE COSTUMES 
For EVENING, CARRIAGE, and PROMENADE. 


DOLMANS, SACQUES, CIRCULARS, and WRAPS, 
in CLOTH, SILK, SICILIEN, MATELASSE, and DA- 
MASSE, suitable for EVENING, STREET, and CAR- 
RIAGE COSTUME. 


SEAL FURS 


IN ALL STYLES. RUSSIAN AND HUDSON BAY 
SABLE SETS, CHINCHILLA SETS, MINK SETS, 
BLACK MARTEN SETS, FEATHER MUFFS, FUR 
GLOVES, FUR AND FEATHER TRIMMINGS. 


INFANTS’ AND WEDDING TROUSSEAUX. 


LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN'S FURNISH- 
ING DEPARTMENT,Complete in FRENCH and DO- 
MESTIC UNDERWEAR, GARMENTS, DRESSES, 
CLOAKS, SKIRTS, FRENCH and AMERICAN COR- 
SETS, KILT SUITS and OVERCOATS FOR BOYS 
from 3 to7 years. LADIES’ FANCY FLANNEL and 
FELT SKIRTS, &c. 





—— 


LACES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. EMBROIDERIES, 
French, Swiss, and Hamburg H’DK’FS, Hemstiched, 
Initaled, Embroidered and Colored Bordered. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


_ Sew rs Corner oe Steg N.Y. 
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| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
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JONES 


SHOES."O .* lankets, 





RIBBONS. _ CO Dowgstics, 
GLOVES. “S. _Q FELT HATS. 
HOSIERY. ° “Oo AO FURNITURE. 
LACES. —~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 


(er Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. 


_JON ES. 8th av., corner 19th st. JONES. 


F, BOOSS & BRO., 


449 Broadway & 26 Mercer St., 
New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL-SKIN SACQUES A SPECIALTY. 





(Gy Received the Highest Award at the Centen- 


| : AGENTS 


1é P RANG" sc HROMOC ARDS, with name, aie 
postpaid. J.B. HU STED,Naseau,Renss.Co.,N 





ILL. CATALOGUE of articles for 
free. Boston Noverty Co. . Mass. 











Immense Reductions! 
Great Inducements!! 


RODGERS & 
ORR BROS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y,, 


Are now fully prepared to offer the greatest bargains 
in all kinds of Rich Dress’Goods, Silks, Ladies’ Suits 
and Cloaks, Millinery Goods of all kinds, Rich Laces 
and Trimmings, &c. 


DRESS GOODS. 


One Case Plaid Camel’s-Hair Suitings, 15c.; worth 25c. 
50 Pieces Paris Serge, at 25c.; worth 37c. 
150 Camel’s-Hair Cloths, in the new shades, Hunter’s 
Green, Ink Blue, Seal Brown, 37¢c.; worth 62c. 
5-4 Wide Camel’s- Hair Cloth, all colors, the richest 
goods imported, only T5c., 85c., $1 00; ‘hot the cost 
of importation. 

1000 Pieces Popular Dress Goods, 123gc., 15c., 18c., 
20c. ; in all the new shades. 

130 Pieces Lupin’s best Black double warp Cashmere, at 
65c., 75c., Sdc., 95c.; much below cost of importation. 

3 Cases English Cashmere, 37c.; formerly 60c. 


rr A r AJ 
BLACK SILKS 
at old prices. 

25 Pieces Gro D'Zurich, $1 00; worth $1 25. 
30 Pieces much better quality, $1 20; worth $1 50. 
500 Pieces Cashmere—sublime—best imported—war- 

ranted to wear and not tu crack, $1 55, $1 75, $2 v0, 

$2 25; great bargains. 


CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


Beaver Cloaks at $5 00; worth $8 00. 

Beaver Cloaks, richly trimmed with Fur and Silk, 
$18 00; worth $25 00, 

500 Imported Cloaks, best material, richly trimmed, 
$9 00, $12 00, $14 00, $16 00, to $35 00; not the cost 
of material. 

Plaid Camel's-Hair Suits at $6 50; well worth double. 

Richly trimmed Poplin Suits at $10 00, $12 00, $14 00; 
worth from $5 00 to $8 00 each more. 

Camel's-Hair and Silk Suits, $18 00 to $25 00; 
cost of material. 

Best Cashmere and Silk Suits, in all colors, magnifi- 


about 


cently trimmed, in all the newest imported designs, 
$25 00; worth nearly double. 
Tx 7 4 ar 
VELVETS 


In all colors, every shade and quality, $1 50 to $10 00 
per yard; very cheap. 

FLOWERS, FEATHERS, HATS, trimmed and un- 
trimmed, at extremely low prices. 

HOSIERY FOR LADIES AND GENTS, at great 
bargains, in all qualities. 

CORSETS AND UNDERWEAR at low prices, 

1000 Dozen Corsets at 75c. and $1; worth fully double. 
Goods sent C. O. D., or on receipt of Post-Office Or- 

der. Samples free to all parts of the United States. 


All goods warranted as represented. Your esteemed 
orders will be filled promptly | and carefully. 


RODGERS & ORR BROTHERS, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. ¥. 








AT 
EHRICHS’, 
8th Ave., 3 doors above. 24th st., 


NEW YORK. 
OUR GREAT SALE CONTINUED! 


The past three weeks this Department has been vis- 
ited by hundreds of Ladies, who frankly admit that 
our assortment of fine French Hand-embroidered and 
Hand-sewed Underclothing is by far the most com- 
ye in the city, and that our PRICES are INCOM- 
-ARABLY the lowest. 

Elegant hand-embroidered Sacque Chemises at $1 25, 
$1 50, $1 90, $2 20, 

Examine our hand-embroidered Chemise, trimmed 
with 60 tiny tucks, at $1 23. 

7 autiful Chemise, hand-embroidered front and back, 

$2 

Ric h toot embroidered Night Dresses at $2 25, $2 75, 
$3 25, $4 00. 

Endless variety of hand-embroidered Skirts, Cami- 
soles, Corset Covers, Bands, Flouncings, Shawls, 
Drawers, made and unmade, &c., &c. 

All at full 15 per cent. less than these goods can be 
purchased in Paris. 


DOMESTIC Ac HINE-SEWED 


IN 
UNDERWEAR 
We are offering the most remarkable inducement 
known in years. We manufacture all goods of the 


best muslins, best embroideries, and guarantee finest 
work, 
Trained Skirts a specialty. Large assortment of 
Smyrna Lace trimmed Underwear. 

We respectfully invite Ladies to call and examine 
the above goods. 
MAGNIFICE pote ASSOR’ T MENT OF BABY WEAR, 

ORSETS, PANIERS, &c. 
Special on ach OAKS, SUITS, TIES, MILLINERY 
ODS, DRESS TRIMMINGS, &e. 


EHRICHS’, 


287 & 289 Eighth Ave., New York City, 
Three doors above 24th St., 

Publishers of “‘ Enrton’s Fasnion Quarterty ”—the 

most interesting and instructive Fashion Magazine 

_in the world. Subse ription pi price only SOc. per year, 








If you want the be st se Hing article 

in the world,and a solid gold pate 

ent lever watch as premium w —— 
at once to BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, New 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 








[December 2, 1876. 











FACETLA. 

As the rain falls impar- 
tially on the just and the 
unjust, so the pale moon- 
beams, that lend inspira- 
tion to the lover's vows, 
creep through the cracks 
in a hen-house, and show 
the midnight naturalist 
where the best pullet is 
roosting. 


If it were not intended 
that women should drive 
their husbands, why are 
they put through the 
* bridal” ceremony ? 

— | 

Why is a chicken like a | 
farmer ?—Becauee both de- 
light in a full crop. 

— —- | 

Srinegy Aunt. “ Well, | 
Robin, have you enjoyed | 
yourself ?” 

Rosi. “Oh yes, aunt; 
but I wish I hadn't come. 
Brother Jim is sure to cry 
* Halves’ when I get home, 
and when I say you didn't 


ive me nothing, he'll 
punch my head for a story.” 
[i a 


Courtship is often made 
up of the fact that the 
girl calls her beau a noble 
youth, a hero, a genius; 
while he calls her a para- 
gon of beauty and gentle- 
ness; and so they keep 
tickling each other till 











Tt A lady whose family was 
very much in the habit of 
making conundrums was 
one evening asked by her 
husband, in an excited 
tone, “Why are all these 
doors left open ?” 

“ Cy. it up,” instantly 
replied the lady. 

—_ 

A teacher fainted the 
other morning, and a little 
girl, describing it at home, 
said, “She was so fainted 
they couldn’t come her to.” 

— > 


PROCLAMATION 


A lady met a little coun- 
try boy one: morning, and 
said, “‘ Well, Johnny, how's 
your mother ?” 

“She is well.” 

“ And your father?” 

* He's well too,” 

“Now, Johnny, how's 


your parents ?” 
rents, 
John: 


* Ain’t got no 
and my name ain 
ny.” , 

“Home's the place for 
boys,” said a stern parent 
to his son, who was fond 
of going out at night. 

“That's just what I think 
when you drive me off to 
school every morning,” 
said the son. 

_—>———_—_— 

‘Is your voice a sopho- 
more?” inquired a coun- 
try music committee man 
of a young lady who ap- 








they get married, and then 
comes the scolding. 
adit 
A lady asks the British 
Association in Glasgow to 
insist, not upon the higher 
education of women, but to interest themselves about 
women’s dress. She says, “ Novelists speak of young 
Jadies with a step and carriage free as that of a panther 
of the forest. Now fancy a panther with its four legs 
tied together, and then you can imagine the grace of 
its movements.” Whyapanther? Bachejors, remem- 
ber the comparison, and ponder. 







A DISGUSTED PARENT. 


G. Opser, Esq. (to his worthy spouse). “‘ My dear, call all our children together and we’ll leave the country. 
no more consideration for our feelings than to make such announcements, it is full time for us to go.” 


The following is a specimen of Western eloquence, 
which forms the closing paragraph of the valedic- 
tory address just delivered by a retiring mayor: 
“With these few derogatory remarks, gentlemen, I 
tender you my diabolical congratulations, and subside 


into a useful and union-loving citizen of this great | 


and conglomerated public.” 





|) 
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FORETHOUGHT. 


“What ! have a front tooth out, and alter my personal appearance ! 


then as now?” 


“The man that hath no music in his soul” is a wretch 
who would not hesitate to buy a creaking boot. 


<nstbiitimees 
“Here, John,” said an irate mother, “that’s twice 
you have come home and forgotten that lard !” 
“ Law, mother,” explained young dutiful, “ it was so 
greasy that it slipped my mind.” 


Not for millions. Would she love me 


The man who took a walk has now stolen a march, 
_ 


The speaker at an anniversary meeting mournfully 
said, ‘ One by one our friends are passing from us into 
the land of shadows.” 

“* Well,” exclaimed an old lady, “you wouldn't have 
‘em go two by two, or all in a huddle, would you ?” 








Sp ee 





If folks who call themselves human beings have 


plied for a position ii the 
«ee 

“T’'ve heard, captain,” 
said an English traveler to 
the captain of a steamer 
running on the Upper Mis- 


A certain young musician is so squeamish that he | a. “that your Western steamboats can run in 


refuses to play on any thing but an upright piano. 
cetacean 


‘“* What did the Puritans come to this country for 2?” 
asked a Massachusetts teacher of his class. 

“To worship in their own way, and make other peo- 
ple do the same,” was the reply. 








very shoal water—where, in fact, the water is not more 
than two or three feet deep.” 

“Two or three feet deep!” exclaimed the captain. 
in tones of withering contempt; “‘ why, we wonldn’t 
give a pin for a boat out here that couldn’t run on the 
ew on the grass.” 


\ 


| PARTNERSHIP. 


“Missus she puts ’em up, and I puts ’em down.” 


| When Jemima went to school she was asked why the 
| noun bachelor was singular. *“ ause,” she replied, 
| “it is so very singular that they don’t get married.” 


Men are frequently like tea—the real strength and 
| —- are not properly drawn out until they have 
| been in hot water. 


Why can not two bishops row in the same boat 7— 
Because they are in different sees. 
EASES Ss Se cae 


A lover gazed in the eyes of his mistress until she 
blushed. He pressed her hand to his heart, and said, 
**My looks have planted roses on thy cheek ; he who 
sows the seed-should reap the harvest,” 
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EXALTATION. 


HUMILIATION. 





EXPLANATION. 





